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THE 
SEMI-CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


W ESTMINSTER ConGREGATIONAL Society. 


AT the annual meeting of the Westminster Congregational 
Society, October 16th, 1876, a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Seth Padelford, Augustus Woodbury, Frederic N. Seabury, 
William B. Dart, James Tillinghast, Alexander Farnum and 
Charles W. Jencks, was appointed to make arrangements for 
an appropriate observance of the semi-centennial anniversary of 
the Society. Upon careful consideration it was decided by the 
committee to accept January 5th, 1828, the date of the forma- 
tion of the ‘‘ Religious Association,’? which was the name first 
adopted, as the day most suitable for commemoration. The 
four successive pastors, Messrs. Farley, Osgood, Hedge and 
Woodbury were all living, and it was thought desirable and 
in every way proper, that they should participate in the exer- 
cises of the occasion. Saturday and Sunday, January 5th and 
6th, 1878, were appointed for the observance. Mr. Woodbury 
was requested to prepare an historical address, Drs. Hedge and 
Osgood were invited to preach, and Dr. Farley to administer the 
Lord’s Supper. The several pastors cordially accepted the 
parts assigned to them. The ladies of the Society took charge 
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of the decoration of the church building, and appointed from 
their number, to design and superintend the work, a commit- 
tee consisting of Mrs. Emma L. Sackett, Miss Rebecca C. Ses- 
sions, Mrs. Louisa G. Lippitt, Mrs. Nancy P. Sackett, Mrs. Re- 
becca B. Woodbury, Mrs. Mary E. L. Dart and Mrs. Annie D. 
Bridges. These ladies called to their assistance Messrs. Sam- 
uel A. Nightingale, Josiah.G. Smith, Humphrey A. Bridges, 
James F. Field and Charles E. Paine. The result of their united 
labors was a very chaste and beautiful decoration of the pulpit 
and choir-gallery. The committee of arrangements were also 
greatly aided by Mr. Nicholas Sheldon, in securing the neces- 
sary funds to meet the expenses of the occasion. 

On Saturday afternoon Mr. Padelford hospitably opened his 
house for a reception to meet the former pastors of the So- 
ciety. All the pastors were present, except the Rev. Dr. 
Osgood, who was prevented from attendance by a severe domes- 
tic bereavement. A considerable number of the members of the 
Westminster Society, and also of the First Congregational So- 
ciety, enjoyed an hour or two of agreeable social intercourse. 
In the evening the historical address was delivered in West- 
minster Church. 

On Sunday morning, Rev. Dr. Hedge preached a discourse on 
the progress in thought which had taken place in the Unitarian 
denomination in the last half century. Immediately after the 
service, the Communion was administered by Rev. Dr. Farley, 
who recalled interesting reminiscences of the older members of 
the church. The manuscript of Dr. Osgood’s discourse had 
been kindly forwarded by its author, and was received in time 
to be read by Dr. Farley in the evening. Large congregations 
gathered at all the exercises, and the anniversary passed in a 
manner highly satisfactory to the members of the Society. 
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On the evening of Saturday, January 5th, 1828, fifty years 
ago this very evening, twelve gentlemen met at the house of 
Nathan Hastings, for the purpose of considering the question 
of forming a new religious society in Providence according to 
the principles of the Unitarian faith. This house stood on 
Westminster Street, a short distance above the bridge, on the 
site now occupied by the Hoppin estate. Besides Mr. Hastings, 
there were present Messrs. George Dana, Edward Draper, Henry 
8. Draper, Jonathan G. Draper, John C. Jencks, Seth Padelford, 
Lloyd Shaw, Samuel J. Smith, Stephen C. Smith, Samuel Stone 
and Henry Westcott. Messrs. Jonathan G. Draper, Padelford 
and Shaw, are the only survivors of thecompany. After an earn- 
est discussion of the state of religious affairs in the Town of 
Providence, the need of a second liberal church and the pros- 
pect of success in its establishment, it was decided to form an 
organization—to ‘‘propagate what’’ they considered ‘‘to be 
liberal and correct views of Christianity, and the worship of one 
only living and true God.’ They adopted the name of the 
‘*Religious Association,’? of which John C. Jencks was ap- 
pointed Chairman, and Henry Westcott, Secretary. A com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Hastings, Stone and Stephen C. 
Smith, was appointed to secure a place of worship, and to make 
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arrangements for regular public divine service. Messrs. Dana, 
Shaw and Westcott were directed to take charge of the music, 
and the new enterprise was thus begun. One or two prelimi- 
nary meetings for consultation had already been held, but this 
was the first at which any definite action was taken. 

The time was opportune. The Pacific Congregational So- 
ciety, which had used the building on the corner of Pine and 
Richmond streets, until lately occupied as a brewery, had just 
vacated itas a place of worship and erected a meeting-house of its 
own. This building, which indeed has been the cradle of sev- 
eral churches on the west side of the town, was immediately 
leased for the purposes of the Association, and on Sunday, — 
January 13th, the first services for the new Society were 
held. The Rev. Samuel J. May of Brooklyn, Connecticut, 
preached in the morning, afternoon and evening of that day.* 
The promoters of the enterprise were earnestly desirous that 
Mr. May should become their pastor, but he decided not to 
leave the field of labor in which he was already at work. 
Accordingly preachers were secured for all the Sundays till the 
first of April. The movement was evidently regarded with 
favor both at home and abroad. On the 18th of January, the 
Association had twenty-four members, and in the course of the 
next three months the number had increased to sixty-seven, 
most of whom were heads of families. The First Congregational 
Society, from which many of the members had come, was very 
kindly disposed toward the movement, and was unanimous in 
approving the course of the Association, and expressing the 


*The following was the notice of the first service as published in the papers of the 
time: ‘‘The meeting-house formerly occupied by the Rey. Mr. Waterman’s society is to 
be hereafter oceupied by a Unitarian Society who have leased it for that purpose. The 
Rey. Mr. May, of Brooklyn, Connecticut, will preach there in the morning, afternoon and 
evening of Sunday next. The Society, it is understood, intend to erect a building for 
their accommodation on the west side. The pews for the present will be free for those who 
choose to attend the seryices,’’ 
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most cordial wishes for its success. Mr, Hastings visited Bos- 
ton and vicinity, and was everywhere assured of the interest 
with which the enterprise was viewed. He readily secured the 
services of the following named ministers of our church, then 
recognized as occupying leading positions in religious thought 
and life: Alvan Lamson, Ezra 8. Gannett, Samuel Barrett, 
John Pierpont, Francis Parkman, James Walker, Henry Ware, 
Jr., George Ripley, Alexander Young, John G. Palfrey and 
Caleb Stetson. 

Thus encouraged by the generous sympathy and aid of the 
brethren, the Association immediately took steps to build a 
suitable house of worship and obtain a pastor. Mr. Frederic 
Augustus Farley preached during the month of April so accept- 
ably as to induce a further engagement. Some time in May, a 
lot of land on Mathewson Street, on which to build a church, 
was bought of Cornelius George Fenner, at a cost of six thousand 
and forty-five dollars.* On the 26th of the same month, it 
was decided to take the name of the WESTMINSTER CONGREGA- 
TIONAL Socrery. Sixty-seven persons signed a petition for an 
act of incorporation, which was granted at the June session 
of the General Assembly. The act was passed on the 25th of 
June, and the Society took its place as a legally organized re- 
ligious body. Nathan Hastings was elected President, George 
Dana, Treasurer, and Henry Westcott, Secretary. 

The state of religious thought and opinion in New England 
at this time was of such a nature, as to make the consideration 
of its characteristics a very curious and interesting study. But 
the scope of this address will not permit me to enter upon it. 
Suffice it to say, that the Unitarian movement had attracted the 
attention and enlisted the abilities of the most cultured men of the 
day. Underits influence amore liberal method of regarding relig- 


* The deed was executed July 7th, 1828, 
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ious subjects than had before been pursued had begun to prevail. 
The most thoughtful and studious minds maintained the right 
of making a rational interpretation of the Scriptures. The Uni- 
tarian churches had proved the need of their existence, and the 
power which they possessed and exercised was very largely in 
excess of the number of their adherents. Religion had run too 
much into dogmatic grooves, and it was the province of the lib- 
eral churches to bring into view more reasonable doctrines re- 
specting God and man, and to urge more earnestly the impor- 
tance of practical duty. There was danger of separating moral- 
ity from religion, and it was not the least of the advantages of a 
liberal faith, and not the least of the results that it was then 
working out, that it could prevent this unnatural divorce, and 
declare that what God had joined together man should not put 
asunder. It was its providential function to affirm the suprem- 
acy of character. A Christian was to be known by the right- 
eousness of his conduct, rather than by the correctness of his 
belief, more by his life than by his profession, as the good tree 
is known by the excellence of its fruit. Salvation was not a 
quick process, but a lifetime’s work. Moreover there was much 
to be done in enforcing the fact of Christ’s humanity and in 
presenting the humane side of his religion, and this also became 
the providential work of the liberal churches. 

But curiously enough at this time there occurred an event, 
which certainly proved that something more was to be learned 
respecting a rational religion and its essential characteristics. 
Strangely enough too it occurred in Rhode Island, where ac- 
cording to the editor of one of the journals of the day ‘‘a citi- 
zen 18 not only permitted to believe what doctrine he pleases, 
but is equally protected in believing none.’? On the 16th of 
November, 1827, Judge Story presiding at a session of the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States, excluded the testimony of a 
witness, on the ground that he was an unbeliever in the doe- 
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trine of future rewards and punishments. The witness avowed 
himself a Universalist in his religious belief, and his testimony 
was consequently not admitted. The judge himself was sup- 
posed to be liberal in his religious opinions, and was defended 
by the journals who took his side of the case, on the ground 
that he decided it according to the common law.* The subject 
was pretty thoroughly discussed and finally came up in the 
General Assembly, where an act was passed forbidding any 
State court to inquire into any man’s belief or disbelief, ‘‘ with 
a view to his qualification to hold office or to give testimony.”’ 
And thus the matter passed. 

There was another instance of ill-timed, if not ill-natured 
and ill-considered bigotry, which attracted some attention in 
certain quarters. A certain Dr. Ezra Stiles Ely, an ardent 
advocate of the election of General Jackson to the presidency, 
published a pamphlet in opposition to the reélection of John 
Quincy Adams, on the ground that Mr. Adams was a Unitarian. 
Doctor Ely urged the necessity, or at least the desirableness of a 
combination of so-called evangelical Christians—Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Baptists and the like—for the purpose of defeat- 
ing the obnoxious heretic. It was a half-crazy proposition to 
say the best of it, but it seems to have excited considerable feel- 
ing and discussion on both sides of the question. On the 4th of 
July, 1828, the Rev. David Pickering, pastor of the Universalist 
Church, in Providence, delivered the customary oration before 
the citizens of the town. In the course of his address he made 
a strong appeal to his auditors to awake to a sense of the dan- 
ger, which threatened the liberties of the American people from 
this sectarian combination. His language was very fervid and 
somewhat extravagant, but the man was evidently in earnest in his 


*There was nearly at the same time a similiar decision in the Connecticut Court of 
Errors, 
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opposition to the religious intolerance which was the animating 
spirit of Dr. Ely’s absurd manifesto. By a strange coincidence, 
however, it happened that in the afternoon of the same day, the 
Rev. Dr. Crocker, rector of St. John’s Church, in addressing an 
assémbly composed of members of the different churches in 
town at a religious observance of the national anniversary, al- 
luded to the same subject. But he took rather a different 
ground, maintaining that the chief danger to American liberty 
was to be found in the spread of infidelity, and modern perver- 
sions of Christianity. The press of the town administered mild 
rebukes to both gentlemen for bringing the subject so promi- 
nently before the public, and one correspondent came to the very 
remarkable conclusion that ‘‘clergymen are not the right class 
to deliver Fourth of July orations, and that it is impossible 
for any denominations of Christians of opposite views to har- 
monize upon any subject where they are brought in contact with 
each other.”’ 

The Town of Providence at this time had a population of not 
far from fifteen thousand inhabitants, and it is not strange that 
questions of the kind I have just mentioned should have occa- 
sioned no small stir in the community. At all events, they 
aided in preparing the way for a new enterprise for the teaching 
of a liberal and rational Christianity. The First Congregational 
Church, organized in the face of a severe protest on the part of 
the representative of the dominant sect speaking in the name 
of the inhabitants of the town, had become free from the high 
Calvinistic notions of the old theology, yet was not considered 
as distinctively Unitarian. It was established in a part of the 
town not especially convenient for the residents upon the west 
side, which was rapidly filling up with a busy population. 
Everything thus far augured success. And when Mr, Farley, 
after having preached through the month of April, consented to 
remain for a few weeks more, the result of the movement seemed 
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no longer doubtful. The consequences of his labor, so far as 
he was personally concerned, could easily be foreseen. He soon 
aroused the interest and engaged the affections of the people 
among whom he was sojourning. 

On the Ist of July a meeting of the Society was held by 
order of the President. At this meeting two votes of especial 
importance were passed. One expressed to Mr. Farley ‘‘ the ob- 
ligations’’ which the members of the Society ‘‘ individually and 
unanimously entertain toward him for the zeal and ability which 
he has manifested while discharging the duties of a minister 
among them.’? The other authorized Messrs. Hastings, Samuel 
Stone and John C. Jencks, as a committee to ‘solicit of the 
Rey. Frederick Augustus Farley that he will cousent to become 
the pastor over the Westminster Congregational Society, ordained 
and inducted into said office, according to the accustomed man- 
ner and usages of Congregational societies in New England.”’ 
It was also agreed to pay Mr. Farley the sum of ‘‘one thou- 
sand dollars per annum,’’ with the agreeable and hopeful pro- 
vision that ‘‘thatsum should be increased, if the ability of the 
Society shall admit, to an equal sum paid by any other relig- 
ious corporation in this town to its pastor.’? On the 4th of 
July the invitation was extended in accordance with. the vote 
of the Society. On the 21st Mr. Farley replied with a letter 
of acceptance, and the 10th of September was fixed as the day 
of his ordination. The correspondence on both sides was charac- 
terized by cordial expressions of good will and Christian sym- 
pathy. It was a fortunate selection. He on whom the choice of 
the Society had fallen was well calculated for the difficult work 
here begun. Born in Boston, June 25th, 1800, a graduate of 
Harvard College of the class of 1818, a student of law for three 
years, in practice for four years more, then at the Divinity 
School in Cambridge for three years, he came fully furnished to 
his task. In the flush and hope of his early manhood, with 
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cultured mind and consecrated spirit, he began his publie min- 
istrations here. 

Meanwhile active measures were in progress for building a 
house of worship on the Society’s land on Mathewson Street. 
On the 7th of July a committee of twelve gentlemen, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Nathan Hastings, David Barton, John W. Aborn, 
Joseph Sweet, Samuel Stone, Cornelius G. Fenner, Stephen K. 
Rathbone, Cyrus Barker, George Dana, John C. Jencks, James 
T. Rhodes and Latham Babcock, was appointed, with ‘full 
power to erect and build said house of such size, of such mate- 
rial, and in such way and manner as they may think most for 
the interest and accommodation of the Society.’? The com- 
mittee was authorized ‘‘to make all contracts for the building, 
in the name and behalf of the Society, and to draw on the treas- 
urer for the amount of all the cost and expenses thereof.” 
There certainly could be no complaint of any want of author- 
ity, for there was power enough in this vote to build a cathe- 
dral. Under a wise self-restraint and with a wholesome fear of 
speedily exhausting a not overflowing treasury, the committee 
decided to build the modest and commodious structure which we 
now occupy—a fair specimen of the lonic order-—of which 
Judge Staples in his Annals says, that ‘‘ there is no church in 
the city which is more chaste in its style of architecture, or 
which exhibits more classic taste.”?’ Mr. Russell Warren was 
appointed architect and the proper plans were prepared by him, 
with the assistance of Mr. James C. Bucklin. Work was im- 
mediately begun, a committee—Messrs. Danforth Lyon, John C. 
Jencks and Henry Westcott—was appointed to procure an organ, 
limited in cost to fifteen hundred dollars, and the building 
committee was authorized to purchase a bell, in weight about 
fifteen hundred pounds. Furnaces sufficiently capacious for 
warming the house, when finished, and suitable furniture were 
also ordered. 
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But the great event of the year was the ordination of Mr. 
Farley. Messrs. Philip Crapo, Nathan Hastings, John C. Jencks 
and Samuel Stone were appointed to prepare the letter missive, 
convoking the ecclesiastical council to ordain the new minister. 
The First Congregational Society offered the use of its church 
building for the services.. The most prominent churches of the 
Unitarian faith in Boston and its neighborhood, were invited 
to compose the body. The council met on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 10th, in the lecture room of the First Congregational 
Church. The following churches were represented: First Con- 
gregational Church, Providence ; First Church, Brooklyn, Con- 
necticut; Federal Street Church, Boston; Harvard Church, 
Charlestown, Massachusetts; Second Church, Boston; First 
Parish Church, Dedham, Massachusetts ; King’s Chapel Church, 
Boston; Church Green Church, (New South,) Boston; Hollis 
Street Church, Boston; Twelfth Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton; West Boston Church, Boston; Purchase Street Church, 
Boston; New North Church, Boston; and South Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston. The Rev. Dr. Edes was Moderator, and 
the Rev. Alexander Young was Scribe. After the usual for- 
malities were gone through, the council voted to proceed to the 
ordination. The following order of service was observed: In- 
troductory prayer and reading the Scriptures by the Rey. Fran- 
cis W. P. Greenwood; sermon by the Rev. Dr. William E. 
Channing; prayer of ordination by the Rev. Dr. Henry Edes ; 
charge by the Rev. Francis Parkman; right hand of fellow- 
ship, by the Rev. Ezra 8. Gannett ; address to the Society by the 
Rev. Samuel J. May; concluding prayer by the Rev. James 
Walker. What a bright array of names, representing the 
learning, eloquence, piety, intellectual power, excellence of char- 
acter and force of manhood in the Unitarian ministry! What 
young man of our day, in any church, could start on his pro- 
fessional career with such a consecration! Of those who met 
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on that memorable occasion to perform the sacred service, all 
are gone. Only he remains—serus in celwm redeas '—on whose 
head their holy hands were placed. To a ministry thus begin- 
ning, what promises of success, what encouragement and what 
hopes were joined! Certainly, he, to whom this year is the 
year of jubilee, can look back with a large measure of satisfac- 
tion upon a service for God and Christ and the church, thus 
happily inaugurated. And we can say what he would not, 
and what his presence even cannot wholly forbid, that the prom- 
ise was not greater than the fulfillment. Rarely has such hap- 
piness attended a minister of our church, as to carry through a 
lifetime the esteem and love of thousands of hearts and to ap- 
proach the end at last with scarcely a cloud to shadow all the 
long and useful course. 

The exercises of the ordination were described at the time as 
‘‘neculiarly impressive, and commanded the closest attention 
of a very numerous audience from eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing until nearly three in the afternoon.’’ Dr. Channing's ser- 
mon, says the report, ‘‘occupied an hour and a quarter. He 
put forth in it all the strength of his fine intellect, and threw 
around it the chaste and high wrought embellishments of a mind 
thoroughly imbued with classic learning. The object of the 
discourse was to show the elevation of human nature and man’s 
direct participation in thedivine nature. This novel position,”’ 
continues the report, ‘‘ was sustained with the intellectual intre- 
pidity which distinguishes Dr. Channing, though his reasoning 
appeared to us more specious than practical. Whatever may 
be thought of the sentiments, the discourse as a literary produc- 
tion was almost faultless and abounded with the richest beau- 
ties.’* The discourse was printed in pamphlet form at the 
time, and is to be found in the third volume of Channing’s col- 


* Rhode Island American, September 12, 1828. 
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lected works of the edition of 1846. It is entitled ‘‘ Likeness 
to God,’ and, though not so striking and exhaustive as the 
sermon preached in Baltimore at the ordination of Mr. Jared 
Sparks nearly ten years previously, it is still a wonderfully 
rich and able production. What was then a “novel position,”’ 
has by this time become sufficiently familiar. But the subject 
can never be shorn of the interest, which must necessarily be 
attached to the discussion of man’s relation to his Maker and 
his likeness to his Divine Original. 

Immediately upon Mr. Farley’s ordination he proceeded 
to the duty of organizing a church. A meeting was held on 
the evening of September 26th, at the house of Mr. John C. 
Jencks, at which were present besides Mr. Jencks and the new 
pastor, Messrs. Lloyd Shaw, Payton Dana, Cyrus Barker, 
George Dana, Henry Westcott and Seth Padelford. <A declar- 
ation of faith was agreed upon, simple, concise, liberal, recog- 
nizing the right of private judgment to the fullest extent in the 
interpretation of Scripture, and expressing the earnest desire to 
obey the precepts and imitate the example of Christ in the service 
of divine truth. It was thought inexpedient to elect deacons, 
and it was decided that the members should officiate in turn in 
the distribution of the bread and wine. Before the first commun- 
ion, November 2nd, eighteen signatures to the declaration of 
faith were obtained, and the Westminster Congregational Church 
was thus duly organized. 

The next step was to obtain dismission and recognition from 
the First Church, and a letter was accordingly addressed to 
that church by the members who had left it. A response was 
immediately made, October 5th, couched in the most cordial 
and fraternal terms, assenting to and approving what had been 
done, offering ‘‘ hearty congratulations’? and ‘‘most affection- 
ately commending”’ the withdrawing brethren ‘to God and the 
word of His grace.”’ The church also followed up this letter 
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by the presentation, November 1st, through Messrs. John How- 
land, Thomas Burgess and Thomas F. Carpenter, of ‘‘a service 
of communion furniture.’”?’ Mr. Howland had previously shown 
his personal good will by the gift of a Bible for the Sunday 
worship. Mrs. Amey Ann Dyer presented the communion cloth 
and napkins, and Mr. Francis Jenks of Boston gave a christ- 
ening basin. The spirit of true Christian brotherhood which 
the First Church manifested was as kindly and sincerely recip- 
rocated. The same spirit has always animated the intercourse 
of the two churches and their pastors with each other. No dis- 
turbance of these close relations has ever occurred. The two 
churches indeed have been like one, the pastors being more like 
colleagues than overseers of two separate flocks. 

The practical operation of the rule at first adopted in the 
church, to divide the duty of distribution among all the mem- 
bers, was soon found to be attended with difficulties. At a 
meeting, March 11th, 1833, it was voted, that it was expedient 
to appoint ‘‘a standing committee of two brethren, whose duty 
it shall be to take’and hold the contributions, distribute the 
elements, and supply the Lord’s table at each communion at 
the charge of the funds which may be in their hands, and in 
general to have that care and oversight of the affairs of the 
church which usually appertained to the office of deacon.” 
John C. Jencks and Stephen K. Rathbone were chosen to the 
position. Cornelius 8. Cartee was elected clerk. Mr. Car- 
tee held the office of clerk until December, 1837, when the 
pastor resumed the care of the records. The arrangement of 
having a standing committee instead of deacons has continued 
to the present time, and is believed to be peculiar to our church. 
Mr. Rathbone continued to serve the church as a member of this 
committee until August 5th, 1834, when he resigned, and Mr. 
Seth Padelford was appointed to the place. Mr. Padelford, 
however, does not appear to have accepted the office, and its 
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duties were voluntarily performed for a term of years by Mr. 
Jonathan G. Draper in connection with the senior brother, 
John C. Jencks. 

During the autumn and winter of 1828-°29, the work of 
building the meeting-house for the Society made rapid progress. 
Karly in the spring of 1829 it was ready for consecration. 
Gifts of various kinds attested the interest of the friends of the 
enterprise. Mr. Joseph 8. Hastings of Boston presented a folio 
Bible in two volumes, and Mr. Henry D. Small of New York, 
two hymn books for the pulpit. Several gentlemen in Boston 
contributed a sum of money sufficient to furnish two astral 
lamps for the pulpit, two for the candelabra by its sides, and 
two for the choir-gallery. On the 5th of March, 1829, the dedi- 
catory services were performed, and the Society was gratified by 
the possession of a religious home of its own. Mr. Farley 
preached the sermon of dedication, and was assisted in the con- 
secrating exercises by Dr. Edes of the First Church, and the 
Rev. James Walker of Charlestown, Massachusetts. The sermon 
was from the text, James I. 22, ‘‘Be doers of the Word,” and 
was a very calm, clear and forcible presentation of the doctrines 
of Unitarian Christianity. It was published at the time, mak- 
ing a neat pamphlet of thirty-one pages. A contemporary 
journal declares that its great length was the only exception to 
be found to its general excellence. Its concluding paragraph 
well deserves transcription : 

“To the support, extension, recommendation of the faith 
we profess do we now consecrate this church; to the Supreme 
and Universal Father, the only living and true God, of unrival- 
led and infinite perfection ; to Christ our Saviour; to the relig- 
ion he taught; to the love, imitation and obedience of him as 
our teacher, exemplar and Lord; to the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, praying that they may here aid, strengthen and com- 
fort the pious soul, We desire that this house may henceforth 
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be sacred to the offices of pure devotion and pious gratitude, 
Here may the Father be worshipped in spirit and in truth. 
Here may light from God’s throne be poured on the benighted 
mind. Here may sincere penitence find hope and pardon, and 
humble piety gain strength. Here may the young acquire 
virtuous principles; the mature be confirmed in Christian faith 
and Christian hope; the aged find support and comfort in their 
decline. To such sublime objects be these walls consecrated. 
And long after these lips are silent, may the voice of Christian 
persuasion, warning and entreaty, be here heard faithfully dis- 
pensing the word of life to thronging disciples !”’ 

A description of the edifice is given in the daily papers, very 
much in the style of such productions of our own day. The 
only item worthy of note—as it chanced afterwards to havea 
peculiar interest to the Society—is that which refers to the 
heavy drapery, which hung in the rear of the pulpit ‘‘from the 
ceiling to the floor. In the top centre of this hanging is sus- 
pended an anchor, to represent the anchor of hope within the 
veil. There is too much loading of drapery in this ornament, 
and its richness is rather more striking than its simplicity or 
good taste.” ‘‘The pulpit itself,’ continues the writer, ‘‘is one 
of the neatest and best adapted to speaking we ever saw, being 
but little elevated above the hearers. It is of massy mahogany, 
in the form of a square pedestal with projecting square pillars 
at each end, those in front surmounted by astral lamps. There 
is too much gilding, bronze and lackered trimmings about the 
pulpit, a general fault in the style of the ornaments,’’ says the 
intelligent critic, ‘‘ particularly’ the two urns on each side the 
pulpit supporting small glass burners, which have rather the air 
of a Chinese decoration!*’ However, the writer is pleased to 
say ‘‘ the Society deserve great credit for their zeal and liberal- 
ity in adding so elegant an edifice to the public buildings of the 
town.” The cost of the church building—altogether one of the 
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best in the town at the time—is given at $28,000. Judge Staples 
says, $35,000, but in that amount is probably included the cost 
of the land. At the sale of the pews the amount received was 
. $14,000. The pews unsold, with the exception of fifteen, were 
leased at a fair rate of interest upon their appraisal. 

But in this matter, as unfortunately it has happened in sim- 
ilar circumstances, the Society had overestimated its resources 
and overtasked its financial strength. The erection of the 
church left what at the time was a heavy debt, to hinder and 
clog the efforts of these devoted men and women. The building 
was not entirely paid for, and liensand legal conveyances of vari- 
ous kinds soon settled down upon it and threatened to smother the 
life of the worshippers. The bell was not paid for, and it was 
only by alease from its owners that the Society was able to use 
it for the Sunday call to prayer and praise. The curtains behind 
the pulpit were in the same category, and the symbolic anchor 
had a sad as well as hopeful significance. Financial troubles 
in different forms arose. It was a time of very great depres- 
sion in all matters of business in Providence. Various public 
works—most especially the building of the Blackstone Canal— 
had absorbed the available capital of the place, and every branch 
of industry was crippled. It was not surprising that the young 
business men who composed the Society should have felt 
straitened, and that the Society itself should have fallen into em- 
barrassment. But the spirit of those who had fostered the move- 
ment was beyond all praise. They were determined not to yield. 
They were ready to make all needed sacrifices for the sake of 
their church, and exhibited a loyalty to the truth and a con- 
stancy in its service which could not fail of bearing precious and 
abundant fruit. 

The first thing to be done upon the discovery of the finan- 
cial weakness of the Society, was to devise some means for pay- 
ing its indebtedness. The most feasible plan seemed to be 
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to mortgage the property, while the mechanics and builders 
still held liens upon the house. Nearly one-half of their claims 
had already been settled, but there was great difficulty in finding 
the means for completing the payment. <A preliminary meas- 
ure was the conveyance of the estate to Messrs. David Barton 
and Samuel Stone ‘‘in special trust,’’ the Society agreeing to 
hire the premises ona lease of ninety-nine years. There seemed, 
however, to have been some difficulty in obtaining the mortgage. 
The deed of trust was executed on the 6th of July, 1829, but 
after a year’s struggle the trustees found it necessary to dis- 
pose of the property, and it was accordingly advertised on the 
2nd of July, 1830, to be sold at auction on the 27th of the same 
month. At the time of sale Mr. Charles F. Tillinghast became 
the purchaser for $11,200, subject to the claims of the several 
pew-holders. Six months later the Society voted to hire the 
house for five years, ‘‘at a rent of six hundred and seventy-five 
dollars per annum.”’ 

Meanwhile an event occurred which brought the affairs of 
the Society prominently and somewhat unpleasantly before the 
public. Early inthe morning of Thursday, July 22nd, Mr. Wil- 
liam Hancock of Boston, the maker of the large and handsome 
curtains in the rear of the pulpit, obtained admission into the 
church building accompanied by the sexton. Once inside, he 
sent away the sexton upon some pretext of wishing to see Mr. 
Stone, cut down the curtains during his absence, and placing 
them in a wagon which an assistant had brought conveniently 
near, drove hurriedly away, and succeeded in escaping into 
Massachusetts. 

This act of Mr. Hancock excited universal condemnation 
among the citizens of the town, and was severely commented 
upon by the public journals. Mr. Hancock published a state- 
ment in the Boston Commercial Gazette, of the 27th of July, 
in which he attempted to defend his action. The cost of the 
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curtains he declared to be $734.93, he put them up with his own 
hands February 26th, 1829, and had never received any payment 
therefor, or any promise of payment. Upon learning that the 
house and its contents were to be sold, he consulted legal coun- 
sel, who advised him, that as he had put the curtains. up with 
his own hands, he must take them down in the same manner, 
and having them in possession he could then carry them away. 
He came to Providence, saw Mr. Stone on Wednesday the 21st 
of July, told him of his intention, and arranged with the sex- 
ton to open the house early the next morning. The house was 
accordingly opened, and Mr. Hancock with his assistant work- 
men, proceeded to possess himself of the property. The sex- 
ton was twice sent for Mr. Stone, but before that gentleman 
arrived, the curtains had been taken down. Mr. Hancock 
concluded to wait no longer, shut the doors and went away. 

On the other hand it was said—and this seems to have been 
the fact—that the curtains were cut down in great haste, badly 
mutilated, leaving the ragged edges of the remnants fastened to 
the frame ; that Mr. Stone was sent for before he had risen from 
his bed; that Mr. Hancock drove away through unfrequented 
streets as rapidly as possible and before the town was stirring, 
and did not abate the speed of his horse until he had crossed the 
boundary of Massachusetts. His chief fault appears to have 
been in assuming that the Society was dishonest and did not 
mean to pay him. It wasof course nothing but an assumption. 
The local journals of Massachusetts and of our own State, were 
for a week or two disposed to give considerable importance to 
the affair—perhaps more than it deserved. But the interest it 
excited soon subsided. The public mind had little attention to 
give to what at the best was an unfortunate occurrence, and of 
interest to but few persons. Indeed, events of the greatest mag- 
nitude soon claimed regard: the trial of the murderers of Mr. 
White, in Salem, in which Mr, Webster won his great forensic 
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triumph, the establishment of nationality in Greece, the unsne- 
cessful movement for the independence of Poland, the death of 
George IV and the accession of William IV in England, and the 
revolution that deposed Charles X in France. It could hardly 
be expected that the struggles of a small New England church, 
however interesting to the immediate actors, could occupy a 
large place in public estimation. 

The reason which the papers gave for the embarrassments 
of the Society may, however, arrest our attention for a moment : 
“The beautiful edifice’’ it was said, ‘‘ was commenced at a pe- 
riod when the Arcade, the Blackstone Canal, the Steam Mill, 
and many other expensive projects were just completed or in 
progress. The persons immediately engaged in erecting this 
church were undoubtedly imprudent in undertaking one so 
expensive. But they were influenced by a laudable pride to 
produce something that would be an ornament to the town. 
Still had business been in as healthful condition as when the 
church was begun,”’ there might have been hopes of a better re- 
sult. Notwithstanding all this, there was little doubt that ar- 
rangements would be made to ‘‘ continue the church in the pos- 
session of the Society, and retain the valuable services of Mr. 
Farley—a clergyman whose talents, energy and active zeal in 
promoting the philanthropic and moral improvements of the 
day render him an honor to the town and a highly useful 
citizen.” 

The condition of affairs at this time was somewhat perplex- 
ing. The pew-owners still held their property in the building, 
of which Mr. Tillinghast was the owner. That gentleman on 
the 7th of January, 1831, conveyed the house and land to 
Messrs. John W. Aborn, Joseph Sweet, Henry L. Kendall, 
William G. Williams and Amherst Everett, as trustees for five 
years. Messrs. Samuel May, William Sullivan, James Savage, 
Otis Everett and J, D, Williams, of Boston, are also mentioned 
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in the deed.* The sum of $12,930 was paid by them. They 
were to issue certificates of stock, and any money which they re- 
ceived was to be used in the redemption of these certificates. 
It was expected that within the time a sufficient amount would 
be raised to cancel the entire indebtedness. The trustees, as- 
sisted by Mr. Farley, made strenuous endeavors to accomplish the 
desired result. They were fully as desirousas the creditors them- 
selves to free the Society from debt. The friends of the Society 
in Boston— William Sullivan and Amos Lawrence conspicuous 
among them—held a meeting in the vestry of Dr. Channing’s 
church, at which Mr. Farley with Mr. Hughes presented a 
statement of the case. The result was that liberal subscrip- 
tions were made, and the Society felt encouraged to feel that 
there was a way out of its difficulties. But one supreme effort 
was still required, and that effort was at last made. The pew- 
owners with a praiseworthy liberality, decided to give up their 
property and repurchase. Mr. Kendall, as a sub-committee of 
the trustees, accompanied by Mr. Farley visited Boston, and 
had interviews with the gentlemen there, who held the certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, or who had claims against the Society. 
He was met by them with a laudable spirit of generosity. He 
carried with him a guaranty that the pews should be repur- 
chased for not less than one-third of their valuation. They re- 
sponded freely to his propositions and the result was in every 
way satisfactory. The creditors were willing to settle their 
claims at a liberal discount. The pew-owners gave up their 
title-deeds and stood as at the beginning. This release was the 
crown and consummation of the whole proceeding, by which 
the Society was relieved of its embarrassment. Our people came 


*Tn a subsequent indenture occur the names of Messrs. Daniel Weld, Amos Lawrence, 
William Parsons, William Parsons, Jr., Israel Munson, Joseph May, Francis Parkman, 
Robert G. Shaw, Daniel Denny, Jonathan Phillips, Henry Sigourney, George Blake, 
Joshua Clapp, William Rollins, Nathan Appleton and William Lawrence—gentlemen 
well known as supporters of the liberal cause. 
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forward in a noble spirit of self-devotion, relinquished their 
property, and began anew. It was a very honorable end toa 
long and painful struggle. It was an act of genuine self-sacri- 
fice on the part of the pew-owners.* On the 11th of October, 1832, 
the property was conveyed to the Society and on the 20th of the 
same month the pews were again sold at public auction.t The 
claims of all the creditors were satisfied, the leases, deeds and 
all other papers relative to the former conveyance of the property 
were cancelled, and the Society once more came to its own. At 
the annual meeting, December 5th, 1832, the pastor's salary 
was increased to twelve hundred and fifty dollars. At the next 
annual meeting, held October 21st, 1833, Mr. John J. Stimson, 
then treasurer, who had been active in the matter of clearing 
the Society from debt, had the satisfaction of reporting to the 
Society that there was a surplus in its treasury. The financial 
troubles were happily over, and since that time there has been 
no recurrence of embarrassment. 

During all this trying period Mr. Farley had labored most 
diligently and effectually in and out of the pulpit, for the 
growth of the Society and the increase of its spiritual life. He 
had secured to a remarkable degree the confidence of the com- 
munity. Brown University had conferred upon him the hon- 
orary degree of Master of Arts at its commencement in 1829. 
He had wrought well in the discussion of the question of free 
public schools and the improvement of the instruction given in 
them, had been earnest as an advocate of the cause of temper- 
ance, and had in every way made his mark in matters of public 
interest. The church had prospered under his fostering care, 


* During this period, the oftice of treasurer, which was certainly no sineeure, was held 
by Mr. Seth Padelford, who was also agent of the Society in executing the trust-deed. 


t The sale was made under the direction of Messrs. Henry Anthony, James T. Rhodes, 
Philip Case, Nathaniel F. Potter and James C. Bucklin, as a commitee of the Society, and 
Mr. Thomas B. Fenner was appointed agent to sign the new deeds. 
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and he now had the satisfaction of feeling that the difficulties 
which at the outset had impeded the advancement of the enter- 
prise, had yielded to the persistent efforts which he and his peo- 
ple had put forth. The removal of the obstructions gave the 
opportunity of better and more progressive labor. 
Thenceforward the movement of the Society was steadily on 
to results of permanent benefit, both for the community and 
itself. The customary incidents of parish life occurred. In 
November, 1833, a proposition was made to introduce a liturgi- 
cal form of service. Some of the people wished to have a mode 
of worship in which the members of the congregation could 
have a more personal participation than the ordinary congre- 
gational order allowed. But after considerable discussion it 
was decided to adhere to the customary rites. The agitation of 
the subject was not without benefit, and the decision must be 
accepted as wise. For in a congregational church a liturgy 
seems somewhat out of place. The congregational form of 
worship has upon it the sanction of long usage, and is, if any- 
thing in our life is, distinctively American. The liturgy, like 
the episcopacy with which it is connected, is in a sense an im- 
portation, and to some extent at least, requires a special training. 
Another question of far greater moment came up for con- 
sideration. In 1835 the subject of slavery in the Southern 
states, and the degree of responsibility attaching to Christian 
men and women for its continuance, made an urgent, even an 
imperative demand upon the thought and conscience of the 
Christian church. Many of the first abolitionists were minis- 
ters of the Gospel and members of churches. They felt the re- 
proach which the institution of slavery brought upon the cause 
of religion and good morals. It was an evil institution, con- 
trary to the highest principles of truth and duty. The church 
must express its decided disapproval of such an institution, 
must denounce it as the adversary of God and His kingdom, 
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and must relieve itself, in the most decided manner and with- 

out mistake, of all complicity with the wrong. But the chureh 

had its Southern connections, and as it hesitated to take this 

high ground, and sought to be politic and wise, where it was 

necessary above all things to be just, these men and women came 

out of the church, refused any longer to be in any way connected 

with it, and denounced it without stint and without measure. 

Men who are thoroughly in earnest do not always stop to weigh 

their words. Moreover, men who are absorbed and carried away 

by their devotion to a great cause, and are concentrated and in- 

tensified in their endeavor to realize a great purpose, are more or _ 
less intolerant of contrariety of opinion or difference in method. 
Their words and deeds are likea rushing torrent confined within 
narrow walls, and to them possibly, the calm and peaceful 
river, flowing silently along, and now and then stopping on its 
way to run up into some quiet nook as though it would dally 
and coquet with the flowers that grow upon its banks, seems 
devoid of power or vigor. The early abolitionists were men of 
intense purpose and of strong convictions, and their purpose 
and convictions made themselves manifest in words of un- 
wonted fervor and acts which their opponents called ungracious 
and violent. 

The manner in which the question was practically applied to 
religious societies, was in the requests that were made by the 
abolitionists for the use of church buildings in which to hold their 
meetings and conventions. My own sympathies, when I came 
to the active life of my profession fourteen years later, were on 
the side of the anti-slavery men. The question by that time 
had become political and practical, and I had no misgiving or 
hesitation in taking the anti-slavery ground. Nor have I now 
any hesitation in declaring that I am very decidedly of the 
opinion, that the efforts of the early abolitionists, although 
they were not political and not always practical, largely econ- 
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duced to the education of the public mind. They braced and 
toned the public sentiment, and accustomed the American peo- 
ple to the thought of emancipation. We must be grateful for 
what they accomplished in that direction. Yet with all this, 
there really seems to have been a certain inconsistency in the 
denunciation of the church as an institution, and the desire to 
occupy the buildings belonging to the church. We do not 
usually in common life seek the hospitality of those whose con- 
duct we condemn. 

On the 10th of October, 1837, the matter assumed form ina 
resolution offered by Mr. Martin Robinson, permitting the use 
of the meeting-house for anti-slavery meetings, which was dis- 
cussed and postponed to the 24th, when it was voted down. It 
was again brought up October 28th, 1839, upon a request made 
by fifteen members of the Society, with one or two others, that 
the use of the meeting-house be granted to the Rhode Island 
Anti-Slavery Society for a meeting to be held on the 13th and 
14th of the folowing month. There does not appear from the 
record that there was any discussion of the subject, and the re- 
quest was complied with. But immediately after the vote was 
passed there arose a decided opposition, and at a meeting held 
on the evening of November 5th, the subject came up anew. It 
was of course impossible to rescind the vote already passed, 
but a resolution was finally adopted that from and after the 
Ist of December next, the meeting-house should ‘‘not be 
opened for any other than religious purposes and the purposes 
of the Society.’ Mr. Farley preached and printed a sermon 
upon the occasion, in which he took the ground that the house 
was consecrated to a religious object, and that members of a 
religious society should endeavor to find the basis of harmony 
in mutual concessions and regard for opinions which were sin- 
cerely held and candidly expressed, although they might be 
different one from the other. The resolution expressed and de- 
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termined the policy of the Society for a time, but it was evi- 
dently a source of considerable agitation. The subject came up 
in one form or another in the Society meetings until June 4th, 
1844, when the resolution was finally repealed by a vote of 
eleven to ten. Since that time the Executive Committee of the 
Society have had power to allow the use of the meeting-house 
in their discretion for such services as seemed proper and ad- 
visable. 

Meanwhile, however, Mr. Farley had resigned his pastorate. 
The financial troubles which had come upon the country in 1837 
were very seriously felt in Providence. The city, incorporated 
in 1832, had rapidly increased in commercial and manufacturing 
importance. The construction of the Blackstone Canal in 1829 
had given great facilities of communication between the sea- 
board and the interior. The Boston and Providence Railroad 
had been built and opened for travel in 1834-1835, and the rail- 
road to Stonington, affording more rapid communication with 
New York city, had been completed in 1837. All these enter- 
prises had added very materially to the population and trade 
of Providence. In 1840 the population of the city was 23,172 
—having doubled since 1820. The depression in business and 
the commercial embarrassments which ensued therefrom in 
1837, were thus made more extensive and disastrous in their 
effects. The Society recovering from one prostration was ex- 
posed to a second. Mr. Farley’s health had also suffered from 
his faithful labors, and though absence at Washington during 
the months of February and March, 1836, the dispensing of ser- 
vices while the meeting-house was undergoing repairs in the 
summer of the same year, and a visit to Cuba from October, 
1838, to January, 1839, were beneficial to the pastor, yet he 
could not assure himself of the strength needed to perform the 
duties of his office as thoroughly as he desired. Mr. Farley’s 
visit to Washington to which I have just alluded, came near being 
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attended with serious consequences. A very pressing invitation 
was extended to him by the Unitarian Church in that city to 
become its pastor, and a committee headed by Judge Cranch 
came to Providence to enforce the call. But Mr. Farley de- 
clined thus to change his pastoral relations, preferring to 
remain with the Society and see it completely through its finan- 
cial struggles. Five years later he deemed it best to retire from 
his charge, for he felt the need of rest. The necessity of re- 
ducing the expenses of the Society by the retrenchment of sal- 
aries also became apparent and even urgent, and Mr. Farley de- 
cided to relieve the Society from difficulty on that account. 
On the 13th of May, 1841, he accordingly tendered his resigna- 
tion. Intelligence of his action in the premises was received by 
the Society with profound regret. Measures were at once taken 
to assure him of the strong attachment of his parishioners to him- 
self by special and generous contributions, by which an amount 
was pledged to make his salary sufficient for his needs, and he 
was cordially requested to withdraw his resignation. But after 
carefully considering the matter, Mr. Farley concluded to adhere 
to his previous decision, and accordingly on the 6th of July, 
1841, the Society very reluctantly accepted his resignation to 
take effect on the Ist of August. A series of resolutions was 
passed, expressive of the grateful appreciation of Mr. Farley's 
labors during the time of difficulty and trial, the high regard 
in which he was held ‘‘as a man and a Christian minister,’ and 
the deep interest which would be ever felt for his ‘ future wel- 
fare.’ The correspondence which passed between the parties 
upon this very delicate matter was frank, manly and honorable 
on both sides, and pastor and people separated with reciprocal 
regret and esteem. 

Mr. Farley’s pastorate was very creditable and successful. 
By his excellent judgment and wisdom in affairs,no less than by 
his fidelity in labor and his catholic spirit, he had established 
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the Society upona firm basis, and had given it a substantial and 
permanent success. He had been efficiently helped and encour- 
aged by such men as John C. Jencks, Charles F. Tillinghast, 
John L. Hughes, John J. Stimson, John F. Phillips, Franklin 
Richmond, Daniel Paine, Stephen K. Rathbone, Allen O. Peck, 
now gone to their reward—not to mention others still living. 
He had sueceeded with their aid, in bringing the Society 
through its early difficulties, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
its future placed beyond a doubt. Relief from debt in 1833, a 
new organ put into the church, a vestry finished and fur- 
nished and other improvements made at a cost of $4,144.06 in 
1836, the introduction of a new hymn book, ( Greenwood’s,) in 
1837, a church organized, active and alive, with a membership 
of eighty-one devoted men and women, the Society already 
become a power of good in the community and possessing the 
public confidence, the Unitarian faith winning its way to tri- 
umph over intolerance, and recognized as a beneficent influence, 
supported by reason and revelation—surely these were results 
for which any minister might well be grateful. 

My. Farley had used his gifts well, both for the parish and the 
community, and the cause of public education and good morals 
had always found in him a faithful and able advocate. His 
early training in the study and practice of thelaw, before he en- 
tered upon his theological studies, gave him an undoubted 
advantage both in public speaking and the skillful conduct of 
affairs. He was well known among all the churches of our 
faith, as an able preacher and an efficient organizer. The Uni- 
tarian Church, in Mobile, requested his services in the autumn 
of 1836, to aid in setting it upon a firm foundation. Abroad and 
at home he was equally respected and beloved. No uncertain 
sound had ever been given from the pulpit, in which for thirteen 
years he had stood and earnestly preached the truth of one God, 
one Lord, one baptism of the Spirit, faith in human nature, 
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and unfaltering trust in the divine love. It had become an at- 
tractive as well as an influential place and the pastor on leaving 
it, was sure that it would not long remain without an occupant. 
During his ministry the pastorate of the First Church had been 
changed. The Rev. Dr. Edes resigned his position, June 16th, 
1832, and on the 14th of November following, the Rev. Edward 
B. Hall was installed as pastor. Mr. Farley on the occasion 
gave the right hand of fellowship. 

The separation of the pastor from his church was peculiarly 
trying. The relations existing between them had from the be- 
ginning been very close and affectionate. In Mr. Farley’s letter 
of farewell, he says: ‘‘Though we part, let not our communion 
together be forgotten. It has been avowedly a strictly religious, 
a Christian communion. As disciples of Jesus, as brethren in 
Christ, we have joined hands and hearts. Our chambers of sick- 
ness and the bed of death, our seasons of affliction, our hours 
of trial have been cheered and comforted by our Christian hopes 
and sympathies. Into our homes, into our joys, into our occu- 
pations, into our social and domestic relations we have carried, 
I trust, something of the religious spirit, and found each sanc- 
tified and blessed by it. Doubt not that I shall always remem- 
ber and pray for you, and rejoice in your spiritual growth and 
happiness. Let us pray for each other that the divine strength 
may be with us, and that wisdom from above may guide us safely 
to our haven of rest.’? Wecan easily appreciate the feelings 
with which a pastor separates from a church that has been his 
first charge, and is like the very child of his love.* 

On the 18th of October, 1841, the Society invited by a unani- 


*Mr. Farley began to preach in Brooklyn, New York, for the ‘‘Second Unitarian 
Church,’’ August 7th, 1841. The First and Second churches were united in April, 
1842, and Mr. Farley was invited to become pastor. A church building was erected, and on 
the 25th of May, 1844, Mr. Farley was duly installed. He resigned in 1863, and preached 
his farewell sermon November 1st, of that year. He has since resided in Brooklyn. See 
Appendix. 
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mous vote the Rev. Samuel Osgood of Nashua, New Hampshire, 
to become the successor of Mr. Farley. A few weeks later, on the 
15th of November, Mr. Osgood accepted the invitation, and on 
Wednesday evening, December 29th, he was installed as pastor 
of the church. His salary was fixed at twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars for the first year, and fifteen hundred dollars for each 
succeeding year. The services of Mr. Osgood’s installation 
were very interesting and impressive. The order was as follows: 
Introductory prayer and reading of the Scriptures by the 
Rev. George E. Ellis of Charlestown, Massachusetts ; sermon by 
the Rev. Andrew P. Peabody of Portsmouth, New Hampshire ; 
installing prayer by the Rev. Edward B. Hall of the First Con- 
eregational Church, Providence ; charge by the Rev. Nathaniel S. 
Folsom, formerly of the High Street Church in Providence ; 
right hand of fellowship by the Rev. George F. Simmons of 
Springfield, Massachusetts ; address to the people by the Rev. 
Dr. James W. Thompson of Salem, Massachusetts ; concluding 
prayer by the Rev. Charles T. Brooks of Newport ; benediction 
by the pastor. 

Mr. Osgood came to Providence with the advantage of an ex- 
perience of six years in his profession, a little more than four of 
which had been spent as a parish minister at Nashua, where he 
had wrought a good and successful work. Born in Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, August 30th. 1812, a graduate of Harvard 
in 1832, and of the Divinity School in 1835, he brought with him 
the reputation of a growing scholarship and an earnest spirit. 
His ministry continued in Providence seven years and more, and 
was marked by a steady and substantial growth in church life. 
There were but few striking and prominent events in the history 
of the parish. The ground had been pretty thoroughly broken 
up and prepared by the former ministry, and Mr. Osgood had 
the privilege of reaping the fruits of the labors of his predeces- 
sor, The course of Christian life ran smoothly and with but lit- 


Erratum.—Page 34, line 11, for Andrew P. Peabody, of Ports- Rt 
mouth, New Hampshire, read Ephraim Peabody, of New Bedford, ‘ 
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tle hindrance. The political convulsions of 1842 were some- 
what of a check, but after that fortunately bloodless conflict 
had passed, there was a regular and healthy increase of pros- 
perity and religious lifein the parish. It is noted that the bell, 
which had before been held on a lease, was purchased in 1843; 
that the iron fence in front of the church edifice was con- 
structed and put up in 1844, and that in 1846 the interior of the 
house was refurnished and finely decorated upon the ceiling and 
walls in fresco, according to designs remarkable for simplicity 
and grace. The former action of the Society forbidding the 
use of the house for other than religious purposes, was reconsid- 
ered and the vote rescinded, as has already been stated. For 
the Society had by this time learned, as the world is always 
learning, that it is extremely difficult, not to say impossible, 
to draw a sharp line of distinction between things sacred and 
things secular. 

In the church meetings both spiritual and practical subjects 
received intelligent attention. Prayer, devotional culture, self- 
examination, change of heart, and other kindred matters were 
discussed. With them also were considered such subjects as 
social communion, the needs of the young, the charitable work 
of the church, books and reading. The Sunday School library 
was increased, a parish library was established and a good 
measure of religious and literary activity was plainly apparent. 
During Mr. Osgood’s ministry, forty members were added to 
the church. : 

In the community, a state of political and partizan commotion 
and conflict existed, which it is almost impossible adequately to 
describe. The great excitement, attendant upon the struggle for 
a more democratic constitution for the State, can now hardly be 
_understood. That neighbors, friends and fellow-citizens should 
engage in civil strife to the extent of taking up arms, and should 
come to the very verge of bloodshed upon the question of an 
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extension of the suffrage, seems almost incredible after the 
lapse of thirty-five peaceful years. Armed revolution is not a 
characteristic of northern communities, and we now look back 
upon the struggle as upon a strange spectacle, and almost 
wonder how it could be possible. But it was very real then, and 
came near to being very terrible. _It seemed to have somewhat 
disturbed the regularity of some of the church and society 
meetings. But beyond that I cannot find any marked traces 
of its influence upon the history and life of the parish. A large 
majority of the members of the Society,—if not the entire num- 
ber—were evidently disposed to take the side of those who were 
striving for ‘‘law and order.’’ For they felt that a reform of 
this nature could be effectually and permanently accomplished 
only through peaceful means. A triumph won by arms would 
be liable to be overturned in the same way. Reforms carried 
through by violence are in danger of being soon reversed, and 
the consequent reaction makes the last state worse than the first. 
Doubtless there were warm sympathies for those who were dis- 
franchised. But the process of enfranchisement could be ear- 
ried through to the desired end only when men could calmly 
deliberate and coolly act. 

But that in which the Society had a lively interest, and to 
the sustenance of which it has from the start given a generous 
aid, was the movement which resulted in the public charity 
known as the Ministry-at-Large. This was a philanthropic en- 
terprise, which had been instituted in Boston by the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Tuckerman in 1826. It had been so successful and effi- 
cient in that city, under the patronage and support of the Uni- 
tarian churches there, as to command the interest of our churches 
in other cities. In Lowell it was established in 1843, under the 
direction of members of the Unitarian Church in that place, 
but was largely supported by the manufacturing corporations, 
which made and still make annual appropriations for its aid. 
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The subject was first brought to the consideration of the Provi- 
dence public by the Rev. Mr. Hall in 1836. But it was not till 
the autumn of 1841, that the enterprise was fairly inaugurated. 
After careful discussion our two churches took the matter seri- 
ously in hand. A meeting was held in the chapel of the First 
Church on the evening of December 4th, 1841, and on the 8th of 
the same month a constitution was adopted. No time was lost in 
securing the services of a minister. The Rev. Henry F. Harring- 
ton was ordained as the first minister, January 19th, 1842, when 
the fellowship of the churches was extended by Mr. Osgood. 
Mr. Harrington continued as minister till August, 1844, when he 
resigned and the Rev. William G. Babcock was appointed his 
successor. Mr. Babcock resigned in March, 1847, and the Rev. 
Edwin M. Stone began his ministry on the first Sunday in May 
of the same year. Mr. Stone held the office until the first Sun- 
day in May, 1877, when he closed his labors with the ministry. 
On the 2nd of January, 1878, the Rev. Alfred Manchester was in- 
stalled as his successor. A chapel was built for the ministry on 
the corner of Benefit and Halsey Streets in 1846, the work of 
religious instruction by preaching and in the Sunday School 
having previously been done in a public hall. On the 20th of 
September, 1871, the very commodious edifice now occupied by 
the ministry on Olney Street was dedicated. 

So successful was this ministry, that in 1850 the Sunday 
School numbered 250, and during the previous eight years no 
less than 2,000 children had been taught init. In 1857, the whole 
number reported was 8,000; in 1876, 5,000 ; in the sewing school 
1,600. The charitable work connected with the ministry be- 
came so extensive, that in 1866 the minister reported 5,098 ap- 
plications for aid. In 1876, 323 children and 38 teachers and 
officers are reported in the Sunday School, and 3,485 applica- 
tions for charity. The multiplication of charitable agencies in 
the city at large, and of churches and Sunday schools in that 
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particular section where our ministry was situated, seems to 
have relieved it of a part of its special work. Besides its own 
peculiar mission, the institution has thus been greatly instru- 
mental in provoking other denominations to charitable labor, 
and this result may be regarded as one of its chief merits. 

In the support of this ministry the members of the West- 
minster Society have very freely given of their time, strength 
and substance. No less than thirty-seven thousand dollars, be- 
sides the provision made for the annual fairs, have been con- 
tributed by our people for its sustenance. Our ministers have 
bestowed upon it much time and labor, and our young men and 
women have freely engaged in the Sunday and sewing schools. 
At its inception Mr. Osgood took a lively interest in the move- 
ment, and materially aided in giving it an impulse toward 
success. A great amount of work has been done by the 
ministers in charge, aided by the generous contributions 
both in money and labor of the members of our two Soci- 
eties. The institution may well be regarded as having been 
a very beneficent agency in the community for the relief of 
poverty and the promotion of the public welfare. The whole 
amount contributed, mostly by our two churches, for the sup- 
port of the ministry to the present time, is $121,546.48. There 
is an encumbrance upon the property of nearly $4,000.00, 
making the entire sum a little more than $125,000.00.* 

Karly in 1849 Mr. Osgood was invited to become the pastor 
of the Church of the Messiah in the city of New York. It was 
at the time one of the most important and honorable positions 
in our denomination, and the invitation to Mr. Osgood to 
become the successor of Dr. Dewey, was considered as a well- 


*The amount contributed to the support of the Ministry-at-Large is diyided as follows: 
Westminster Church, $37,147.29; First Church, $51,532.82; fairs at Howard Hall &c., 
$15,855.05; fairs at Chapels, $2,657.57; sales of land, $8,416.55; donations, bequest and 
interest, $5,937.20. 
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deserved compliment to his ability and attainments as a Chris- 
tian preacher. It was only after careful deliberation and by 
the advice of his ministerial brethren, that he decided to 
accept the invitation of the New York church. His letter to 
the Society, dated May 4th, 1849, requesting a dismission from 
his charge, that he might reply affirmatively to the brethren in 
New York, is very manly and true, and breathes a spirit of sin- 
cere, fraternal love, which was fully reciprocated by the Society. 
He declares his warm attachment to the church and the com- 
munity. The Society in granting his request, May 13th, ex- 
presses its appreciation of his ‘‘singular fidelity and ability in 
the discharge of the duties of his office, and affectionately com- 
mends him to the kindness and confidence of the Church of the 
Messiah.’’ <A pleasant correspondence between that church and 
our own Society ensued, which was very creditable to all par- 
ties concerned. Thus was ended a connection which was 
fraught with profitable and happy labors, and is now dwelt 
upon with most kindly recollections. * 

Mr. Osgood in his farewell sermon, preached on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 9th, speaks particularly of the Sunday School, and it 
may be well to pause at this point to narrate briefly the story 
of the school. From the beginning the records have been regu- 
larly kept, with occasional intervals, and show a very com- 
mendable interest on the part of pareuts and teachers. The 
school was organized by Mr. Farley, in the first year of his 
ministry, by appointing Mr. Henry Westcott Superintendent. 
It was opened on Sunday, May 5th, 1829, with thirteen 
teachers, forty-seven children and about sixty volumes in the 
library. Mr. Westcott served as Superintendent for a few 


* Mr. Osgood was installed pastor of the Church of the Messiah, New York, October 
3d, 1849, and resigned his pastorate there, March 16th, 1869. Soon afterwards he visited 
Europe, and on his return took orders in the Episcopal Church, where he has since labored. 
His contributions to the press have been numerous and valuable. See Appendix. 
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months when he resigned his position, and Mr. Cornelius Soule 
Cartee was appointed to succeed him. In May, 1830, the library 
contained one hundred and thirty-two volumes, and the num- 
ber of children had increased to fifty-six. In May, 1834, there 
were eighty-seven pupils, twenty-four teachers and three hun- 
dred and sixty volumes in the library. Mr. Cartee continued 
in his office until his departure from Providence in 1837, and he 
appears to have donea very important and successful work. 
The school occupied a room in the basement of the church, 
which was barely sufficient for its accommodation, until 1836, 
when a larger room was finished and furnished. On the 31st of 
January of that year, the new room was occupied for the first 
time. Mr. Henry L. Kendall succeeded Mr. Cartee, and held 
the office of Superintendent until the resignation of Mr. Farley. 
At this time the school was suspended for a few months, but 
resumed its sessions in January, 1842, soon after Mr. Osgood’s 
installation, under the superintendence of Mr. Henry W. Torrey, 
now Professor of History in Harvard University. Mr. Tor- 
rey left Providence before the end of the year, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Amos Perry. Both Mr. Osgood and Mr. Perry 
labored assiduously for the promotion of the interest of the 
school, and in 1848 the numbers had increased to twenty 
classes of girls and eleven classes of boys. Thirty-one teachers, 
besides the Superintendent, two librarians and two assistant 
librarians, seventy-one boys and one hundred and five girls were 
connected with the school, and its condition testified to much 
careful and diligent work in its behalf. 

‘*Our school,’ says Mr. Osgood in his farewell discourse, 
‘‘has been provided with text-books, charts and maps; the 
room is adorned with choice scriptural engravings, chiefly the 
donations of kind friends ; the library exceeds a thousand vol- 
umes, and in connection with the parish library, which was a 
few years since started, furnishes religious reading for all tastes 
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and ages in the congregation.’? So much interested in each 
other were Mr. Osgood and the children of the school, that the 
pupils met and passed resolutions of regret for their pastor’s 
-departure, and kind wishes for his future usefulness in his new 
pastorate. Mr. Perry retired from the superintendence of the 
school, receiving the thanks of the teachers, April 5th, 1850, 
when Mr. James Tillinghast was elected Superintendent. 

Immediately upon Mr. Osgood’s departure, the Society took 
action to obtain a pastor. Fortunately it has never indulged 
the folly of hearing many candidates. On the 10th of Septem- 
ber, 1849, the Rev. Frederic Henry Hedge, then pastor of the 
Unitarian Church in Bangor, Maine, was unanimously invited 
to the pastorate with a salary of fifteen hundred dollars. After 
some correspondence of a very hearty and friendly character, Mr. 

Hedge accepted the invitation and on the 27th of March, 1850, 
"he was duly installed. On this occasion the Rev. Charles H. 
Brigham of Taunton, Massachusetts, offered prayer and read 
the scripture lesson ; the Rev. Dr. George W. Burnap of Bal- 
timore, Maryland, preached the sermon; the Rev. Samuel K. 
Lothrop of Boston offered the prayer of installation ; the Rev. 
Dr. Edward B. Hall of Providence tendered the fellowship of 
the churches ; the Rev. Samuel Osgood of New York delivered 
the address to the Society, and the Rev Charles T. Brooks 
of Newport offered the concluding prayer. 

Mr. Hedge began his ministry under happy auspices. Born 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, December 12, 1805, educated in 
Germany and at Harvard University, graduating from college in 
1825 and from the Divinity School in 1828, with a five years’ 
pastorate at West Cambridge, Massachusetts, and a fifteen 
years’ pastorate at Bangor, he brought to his work in Provi- 
dence a wide experience and a ripeculture. The parish, strong, 
harmonious and united, welcomed him to a field of labor which 


promised to bear worthy and permanent fruit. For more than 
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six years Mr. Hedge wrought with an ability and faithfulness, 
which endeared him more and more to his people, and gave him 
a perpetually increasing influence upon the best thought and 
culture of the community.* Like his predecessors he was 
deeply interested in the affairs of the City and State. On the 
occasion of the noted assault upon Mr. Sumner, May 22nd, 1856, 
a public meeting was held in Providence, as in other places, 
to express the sympathy of the people with the suffering 
Senator and the indignation aroused in their minds by the 
cowardly attack. An immense concourse of people gathered 
in Howard Hall on the 7th of June. Addresses were made by 
some of our most distinguished citizens. The speech of 
Dr. Hedge, delivered with great power, and amid expres- 
sions of deep feeling, was universally regarded as a very 
remarkable production. It made, at the time a profound im- 
pression, and is now recalled by those who heard it as a fine 
example of calm, strong and convincing eloquence. 

Jn the parish itself a steady growth was manifest. Increased 
accommodations were needed for the Sunday School, and im- 
provements were made in the vestry. A committee was ap- 
pointed in November, 1850, and the work was performed in — 
the summer of 1852. Mr. Hedge’s salary was raised on the 1st 
of April, 1851, to seventeen hundred dollars. All departments 
of parish work were administered with care and vigor. The 
Church and Society experienced a severe bereavement in the’ 
deatli of Deacon Jencks, March 29th, 1852. The pastor made an 
entry upon the Church record of the loss to the community 
and the church of ‘‘a fellow-citizen and fellow-Christian, widely 
known and universally beloved. For nineteen years he had 
officiated as deacon of this Church, having for fourteen years 
previously officiated in the same capacity in the Benevolent 


* Mr. Hedge received the degree of S. T, D, from Harvard University in 1852, 
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Congregational Church. He had reached his seventy-sixth 
year. All who knew him bear witness to his Christian worth 
and his blameless life.’ Messrs. Seth Padelford and James 
Tillinghast were appointed a committee to collect funds for a 
monument to Deacon Jencks. Messrs. Henry T. Cornett and’ 
Frederic N. Seabury were chosen, on the 7th of April, as the 
executive Committee of the Church. On the 8th of November, 
in the same year, the Society passed a resolution expressive of 
its warm esteem: ‘‘In the death of Deacon John C. Jencks 
this Society has lost its oldest and one of its most active, 
efficient and worthy members ; one who, from the formation of 
this Society to the time of his death, was deacon of the 
Church, collector of the funds of the Society, an active mem- 
ber of its Executive Committee, and who at all times gave to 
its interests, both secular and religious, his most active and 
zealous support.”’ 

One or two noteworthy incidents give a glimpse of the inter- 
nal growth and character of the parish. The introduction of 
gas in December, 1852, showed an increasing interest in the oc- 
- casional meetings that were held in the evening. A votein Octo- 
ber, 1854, to increase the salary of the pastor to two thousand 
dollars, betokened the kind and grateful feeling which the people 
cherished toward him. But the adoption in October, 1853, of a 
new hymn book and liturgy, was the most important movement 
in church life. Since 1887 Greenwood’s collection of hymns 
had been used in the public worship of the church. It had 
long been the hymn book in use in most of the Unitarian 
churches in New England. But about, or just previous to this 
time, different compilations had been prepared, and the old fa- 
vorite was losing its hold upon the affections of the people. 
Among others Dr Hedge in conjunction with the Rev. Frederic 
D. Huntington had prepared a book of hymns, which, immedi- 
ately upon its publication in 1853, took high rank as a volume 
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of sacred lyrics. Dr. Hedge also prepared by request of a large 
number of the members of the Society, ‘‘ A Christian Liturgy 
for the use of the Church,’’ which was published in 1853. On 
the 5th of October of this last mentioned year, the Society 
voted to adopt the hymn book and the liturgy. For some rea- 
son a responsive service does not seem to meet with favor in 
our churches, and notwithstanding the excellence of this valua- 
ble manual of worship, it does not appear that Dr. Hedge’s lit-— 
urgy fastened itself very deeply in the affections of the Socei- 
ety. Its form of confirmation was first used on Good Friday, 
April 14th, 1854. The hymn book still retains its place, and is 
altogether one of the best of its kind. In July, 1855, an en- 
deavor was made to raise a voluntary choir, with a view proba- 
bly to introduce congregational singing, but the attempt did- 
not succeed and the project was abandoned. 

In the latter part of the year 1855, there were premonitions 
of an approaching change in the pastorate of the Society. On the 
28th of January, 1856, Dr. Hedge notified the Society that he had 
received a pressing invitation to become pastor of the First Parish 
in Brookline, Massachusetts. There were certain reasons why 
the church in Brookline should be very attractive to Dr. Hedge 
and his family. But the invitation was not at once accepted, 
for the bonds of attachment to the members of the Society in 
Providence were too strong to be immediately broken. The 
subject was held in consultation for a considerable time. Mean- 
while meetings of the Society were held and a committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. Daniel Paine, Padelford and Sweet was 
appointed to consult with Dr. Hedge, assure him of the strong 
hold he had upon the Society, and ascertain if his pastorate 
could not be continued. After much deliberation Dr. Hedge 
finally decided to resign. On the 30th of June his resignation 
was offered and accepted, to take effect on the 30th of Septem- 
ber. He preached his farewell sermon on the 28th of that month 
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and soon afterwards left town, carrying with him the best wishes 
and the most friendly esteem of all to whom he had ministered. 
The Society passed resolutions expressive of the profound regret 
of its members, ‘‘ their warmest regard and their highest admira- 
tion’’ of his character and intellectual power. Hearty congrat- 
ulations were offered to the parish in Brookline, upon securing 
the service of a Christian minister of such eminent’ fitness for 
the sacred work. During Dr. Hedge’s ministry the church re- 
ceived an accession of thirty-three members. 

I feel that I must here turn aside for a moment at least 
from the course of my narrative, to express my sense of the in- 
debtedness of our own denomination and the entire Christian 
public to Dr. Hedge, for his subsequent labors in the sphere of 
Christian theology. With a scholarship which roams at will 
through the wide regions of history, literature and science, a 
rare power of insight and a marvellous felicity of diction, joined 
with boldness of investigation and a reverent spirit, he has 
made most valuable contributions to the fund of our religious 
thought and life. The productions of his pen are recognized 
everywhere as the fruits of matured, as well as accurate knowl- 
edge. He has brought into the tabernacle of the congregation 
pure oil ‘‘beaten for the light, to cause the lamps” of our faith 
‘to burn continually.”’ As the representative of our younger 
ministers, I can but declare their and my own obligations for 
the help he has given in the solution of many difficult prob- 
lems, and for the interest in patient study and sound learning 
he has quickened in all our ranks. The Society is certainly to 
be congratulated upon the relations which he has here sus- 
tained to it. The other pastors unite with me in this declara- 
tion of their consviousness of the privilege they have enjoyed in 
being associated with him in this important office. 

As soon as it was ascertained that Dr. Hedge would relinquish 
his pastorate, the Society with its accustomed promptitude, 
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proceeded to take measures to fill the vacancy. On the 14th of 
July, it Was unanimously voted to invite the Rev. Augustus 
Woodbury, then pastor of the Lee Street Church in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, to assume the duties of the position, and a 
committee of eight gentlemen was appointed to extend the invita- 
tion. Mr. Woodbury saw fit to decline it, but upon a renewal of 
the vote of. the Society, December 22nd, he reconsidered his for- 
mer decision and on the 7th of January, 1857, signified his ac- 
ceptance. He was accordingly installed as pastor of the Soci- 
ety, on Thursday, April 2nd. The order of exercises was as 
follows: Scriptural lesson and prayer by the Rev. Edwin M. 
Stone of Providence; sermon by the Rev. Dr. Hedge; prayer 
of installation by the Rev. Dr. Farley; fellowship of the 
churches by the Rev. Dr. Hall of Providence; address to the 
people and concluding prayer by the Rev. Dr. Osgood. In the 
evening a very agreeable social reception was given at the 
house of Mr. Allen O. Peck. The new pastorate thus began 
with the brightest prospects of success. The salary of the pas- 
tor was fixed at two thousand dollars, and in 1859, an annual va- — 
cation of five weeks was allowed to him—the time for such re- 
lease from labor being left to his option. The Society was then, 
as it has been since and always, liberal in its provisions. Fora 
score of years it has exercised its generosity, spontaneously and 
of its own accord, and in the kindest, most delicate and most 
cordial manner—for which indeed I cannot be too grateful. 

In regard to the period covered by the last twenty years, but 
little more than a bare recital of events can be expected from 
me. Financially the Society has maintained its strength, and 
has been enabled to improve its house of worship and to 
contribute generously to all denominational enterprises and 
to the different local charities which have appealed to it for aid. 
From 1863 to 1870, the Society has, from time to time, increased 
the salary of its pastor, and, with characteristic generosity, has 
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declined even to consider a proposition for the relinquishment 
of any part of it. In the summer of 1860 the seating capacity 
of the meeting-house was increased by the insertion of twelve 
pews in the centre of the building, at an expense of one 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-six dollars, paid by the 
sale of the additional pews. In 1866 a new room was furnished 
in the basement at a cost of one thousand dollars. In 1869, a 
new organ, costing six thousand dollars, including the sale of 
the old organ, and paid for by subscription, was placed in the 
church. In 1873, the interior of the house was thoroughly 
renovated and greatly improved by repainting and reseating, at 
an expense of ten thousand one hundred and ninety-one dollars 
and fifty cents, mostly paid by subscription. Contributions 
for the Relief Circle, the charities of the parish and kindred 
objects, amount to seven thousand dollars. 

The whole amount contributed by the Society for objects 
beyond its immediate needs, mostly within the last thirty 
years, is in round numbers, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
$175,000.00. It is above rather than below this sum, for much 
has been given of which no record has been found. The follow- 
ing named associations and institutions have received the 
generous aid of the Society: The Ministry-at-Large, the 
American Unitarian Association, Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, Channing Conference, Meadville Theological School, 
Antioch College, Brown University, Humboldt College, Rhode 
Island Hospital, where the Society has a free bed, Providence 
Atheneum, United States Sanitary Commission and societies 
for the relief of soldiers and their families, Hampton Institute, 
Virginia, Normal and Industrial Schools for the Freedmen in 
Missouri, Maryland, Mississippi and North Carolina, and all 
our local charities—the Children’s Home, the Shelter for 
Colored Orphans, the Home for Aged Women, the Home for 
Aged Men, the Nursery, the Children’s Mission, the Provi- 
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dence Aid Society, the Charitable Fuel Society, Union for 
Christian Work, the Rhode Island Bible Society, and others. 
Pecuniary help has also been given to the sufferers by fire and 
other calamity at Chicago and elsewhere in the West. 

I may also be permitted to add, that during the absence of 
the pastor as chaplain of the First Rhode Island Detached 
Militia in the early part of the war for the Union, and also 
during a visit of several months to Europe, in 1867—'68, the 
regular salary was continued and the supply of the pulpit 
maintained. No parish certainly could have been more liberal 
to its minister, or more ready to aid according to its means in 
promoting the public welfare. Remembering with gratitude 
the assistance and sympathy it received in its early struggles, 
it has endeavored to repay its obligations by the Christian, 
helpful service it has rendered to others in the days of its 
prosperity and strength. 

Soon after the beginning of the present pastorate, this com- 
munity passed through an experience of commercial depression 
which extended throughout the country. It was attended by 
what is called a ‘‘revival of religion.’’ Some religious writers 
think that there is a certain close relation between the two, in- 
asmuch as men are disposed to think more of spiritual things, 
when they find a diminution of material values, and feel the 
consequences of a loss of wordly goods. These periodical ex- 
citements in which an emotional religion indulges, are product- 
ive of mixed results. In so far as they touch and awaken the 
religious impulses of the human heart, they accomplish good. 
In so far as they become the motive-power of ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of a mechanical religious life, and 
are conducted without regard to the demands of a careful and 
reasonable judgment, they work harmful results to many. 
When those who direct them weaken the foundations of public 
morality, by scoffing at the good works which the gospel com- 
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mends, or pretend to expose in full the designs and plans of 
Him whose ways are past finding out, and declare what God is 
to do with my soul or with yours unless we accept their feeble 
guidance, they are guilty of a presumption which should be 
everywhere rebuked. 

In this church, with a sincere desire to do our duty to our 
fellow men, and witha humble trust in God that He will do with 
us as He thinks best, we believe in the laws of morality and 
the steadiness of religious growth. It is not by ‘‘fits and 
starts”’ that character permanently improves its quality and 
enlarges its capacity and power, but by the sure though often- 
times slow processes of gradual advancement. Religion needs 
the perpetual stimulus of conscious obligation to God and of 
conscious dependence upon Him in the daily affairs of life, 
rather than the spasmodic excitement of spiritual emotion in 
occasional revivals. 

I do not.think that we have been wholly unfaithful in our 
endeavors to grow into a true Christian life. We have simply 
tried to do the work which has providentially fallen into our 
hands. The liberalizing influences of our faith have wrought 
a change for the better in the theology of every church, and in 
the moral and religious judgments of every thinking man. If our 
philanthropic work has been performed with a sincere desire to 
advance the public good, we are ready to rejoice, and be grate- 
ful to God who has given us the opportunity. We desire no 
conspicuous position, and we are not anxious for credit. We 
humbly wish for the ability to do the Father's business in the 
spirit of Christ. 

The war for the Union found no halting or unpatriotic spirit 
among us. Our young men were ready to undertake the per- 
ilous duty which the times demanded, and some among them 
yielded up their lives. Our women gave their time and labor to 
the manufacture of clothing, for distribution by the Sanitary 
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Commission and by private hands. Twenty-one young men 
from families belonging to the Society entered the service, of 
whom six died from wounds or disease there contracted. Seven- 
teen boxes of clothing were contributed to the hospital and other 
stores, and numerous packages were forwarded to different 
points as need required. Five thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-four different articles are enumerated as sent to the soldiers 
and thefreedmen. At least as many more were contributed 
directly. Besides these, eight hundred and eight blouses, have- 
locks and other articles were made for the outfit of the First 
Regiment. Every week during the working months of the sad 
period of strife, our vestry presented a busy scene. The Relief 
Circle belonging to the Society has, through the entire period of 
its existence, done a good work. Its earliest records are un- 
fortunately lost. Since 1850, one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-one dollars and thirty-one cents have been contributed in 
money, besides many pieces of cloth and garments. Three 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-two articles of clothing have 
been given to poor and destitute families-—-mostly through 
the agency of the Ministry-at-Large. The entire number of arti- 
cles of which we have the record is ten thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty-four—and this is but a part. 

At the close of the war, when the country was shocked by 
the assassination of Mr. Lincoln, the Society immediately took 
appropriate action in observance of the sad event. The church 
building was draped for the period of three months, and the 
Society placed on its records its estimate of the worth of Mr. 
Lincoln’s character, and of the loss the nation had been called 
to suffer. It resolved to ‘‘cherish his memory as that of a 
good, true and just man, an honest and sagacious statesman, 
a wise and humane ruler, and a faithful servant of the most 
high God.’ It also pledged a renewed anc ‘“unwearied sup- 
port of the great principles of liberty and justice, for the sake 
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of which the President had fallen a sacrifice, till every vestige 
of barbarism, injustice and slavery shall have disappeared from 
our country and the land shall enjoy her peace.”’ 

In the Sunday School and the Church, while the numbers 
have not been large, it is still believed that there has been a 
decided growth in genuine Christian life. Mr. Tillinghast 
continued to hold the superintendence of the Sunday School 
during the entire period of Dr. Hedge’s pastorate, and until 
April, 1864. For three years the pastor, with the aid of Dr. F. 
N. Seabury, Assistant Superintendent, had charge of the School. 
April 18th, 1868, Dr. Seabury was chosen Superintendent, and 
held the office for one year. Mr. Francis B. Snow succeeded 
to the position, and was followed at the end of the year by 
Mr. Levi W. Russell, who held the position from January, 
1870, to January, 1873, and did an excellent work in the school. 
From that time to the present the office of Superintendent 
has been occupied by Mr. Joseph C. Johnson, whose faithful- 
ness.in labor deserves a grateful recognition. The number of 
teachers and pupils in the school is 121, and the library, to- 
gether with the parish library, contains 1,577 volumes. Very 
pleasant Christmas exercises have been annually held for sev- 
eral years. Two agreeable tea-parties have been given by the 
school in the vestry, and during the autumn and winter social 
meetings of the teachers and the older members have proved 
enjoyable and attractive. 

In the Church and its seasons of communion, we have always 
found a delightful evidence of Christian interest and progress. 
The teachings from this pulpit have never been directed toward 
the encouragement of demonstrativeness in religion. In our 
view, the Gospel of Christ enjoins a patient, unpretentious 
fidelity in godly living, the silent growth of character, the quiet 
development of good principles. Fifty-six persons have been 
added to the church by profession and otherwise during the 
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present pastorate, and on every communion Sunday many 
others not of immediate membership have responded to the invi- 
tation to participate in the commemoration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. The Christian ordinances have been always reverently ob- 
served, and it is believed that through them many hearts have 
been gladdened, helped and strengthened. No one can trace 
with precise distinctness the lines of Christian life and growth. 
To but one eye are the secrets of the human soul unveiled. God 
alone is the true Judge of human character and the value of 
human labor and life. We leave with Him the results we have 
wrought out, trusting both in the justice of Him who judgeth 
righteously, and in the mercy of Him whose compassions fail 
not! 

Our Church is enriched with the memory of many faithful 
lives. By the grace and help of God all the pastors continue 
unto this day. But many members of their flock have fallen 
asleep. I have already spoken of the death of Deacon Jencks 
and the action of the Society relative to that event. On the 
20th of January, 1860, occurred without a moment’s warning 
the death of John J. Stimson. He was a man well-known and 
everywhere respected in our community as the promoter of every 
good enterprise. His sagacity in affairs secured for him the 
confidence of his fellow-citizens, who called him more than once 
to fill positions of important official trust. His personal charae- 
ter attracted a cordial and even affectionate esteem. In the So- 
ciety he had been almost from the very beginning an earnest 
and devoted member, and at the time of his death he was its 
President. Every pastor had found in him a warm personal 
friend, always ready with wise counsel, quick sympathy and 
active, efficient aid. In adverse and in prosperous fortunes, he 
was unwearied in every good work for the benefit of the organ- 
ization, whose welfare he haddeeply at heart. The Society in a 
series of resolutions, gave expression to the sense of its own 
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loss and the worth of character which had distinguished his 
life. His ‘‘ sterling qualities’? commanded the admiration of 
his associates, and secured for him their grateful esteem. They 
would ever cherish his memory ‘‘as the exemplar of a life 
adorned by the exercise of a true Christian virtue.”’ 

There were others who had been prominent in the affairs of City 


and State, and who had been widely respected for their probity 
in the daily business of life. Such were Nathan Hastings the 


first President of the Society, Nicholas Sheldon, Peleg A. 
Rhodes, David Barton, John L. Hughes, James G. Anthony, 
John F. Phillips, Charles F. Tillinghast, Thomas B. Fenner, 
Adnah Sackett, Daniel Paine, Franklin Richmond, Esek Al- 
drich, Stephen K. Rathbone, George Grinnell, Benjamin D. 
Weeden, Philip Case, Owen Mason, James T. Rhodes, Earl P. 
Mason, Tully D. Bowen, Allen O. Peck, Henry T. Cornett, 
Henry B. Lyman, Joseph Knowles, Joseph W. Taylor, John H. 
Taylor, Zachariah R. Tucker, Amos W. Snow, Thomas A. 
Jenckes, Job Arnold, William H. Dart, William W. Keach, 
Robert L. Lippitt, Charles T. Robbins, John G. Anthony.* Of 
these, Messrs. Hughes, James G. Anthony, Phillips, Tilling- 
hast and Rathbone have held the office of President, Messrs. 
Peck, Fenner and Cornett that of Secretary, and Mr. Snow that 
of Treasurer. Mr. Tillinghast was widely known as one of the 
leading members of the Rhode Island Bar, aman of clear in- 
tellect, wise and ripened judgment, and unswerving principle. 
The reputation of Mr. Jenckes is national, and his remarkable 
ability, the versatility of his powers and his marvellous mem- 
ory are everywhere acknowledged. Colonel Arnold was a man 
of great purity of heart and mind, cool, calm, brave, faithful in 


*To these must now be added the name of Joseph Sweet, who at the age of ninety- 
five, passed away but three days after our anniversary, to which he had looked forward 
with a pleasant anticipation, but the exercises of which he was unable to attend. He was 
a man of great simplicity and truthfulness of character, and was very sincerely and justly 
esteemed. He was for a few months President of the Society. 
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every scene of duty, laying down his life in the true spirit of 
patriotic self-sacrifice. 

There were women also, not a few, who were honored and 
beloved for their quiet faithfulness and patience, whose names 
do not appear prominently on any public record, but whose 
memory is cherished in the Church for their genuine Christian 
piety and virtue. Such were Jane Hastings, Susan Kendall, 
Janetta Howland, Eleanor A. Lindsey, Elizabeth Hughes, Avis 
E. Fenner, Susan C. Ormsbee, Eliza Nightingale, Sarah C. 
Gladding, Martha J. Doyle, Clarissa F. Westcott, Lucy E. 
Akerman, Elizabeth C. Richmond, Eliza Y. and Rosamond 
Sessions, Maria Stimson, Ellen EK. (Hedge) Poor, Maria L. 
(Sackett) Page, Almira W. Steere, Ella A. (Heaton) Knowles, 
Emma Gardner, Mary J. Simpson, Hannah F. Dyer. Every 
faithful life is a contribution to the cause of divine truth and 
human good. Like the dew of summer nights, though it ex- 
hale in the next day’s heat, it serves to freshen and beautify the 
garden of the Lord. This is the way that the world is kept clean 
and made fit for the coming of the Kingdom of God. 


‘Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.’’ 


The Society has always maintained most friendly relations 
with the other religious organizations. Religious controversy 
has never found a congenial home in Rhode Island. The grow- 
ing catholicity of our times has blunted the edge of theological 
contention. We have sought to live as brethren, and have 
been able, time and again, to render a brothers timely 
-courtesy and aid. On several occasions it has been our privi- 
lege to furnish a temporary home to other churches, deprived 
by fire or the need of repairs, of the occupancy of their own 
houses of worship. The First Universalist Society has twice 
availed itself of our proffered hospitality. The First Church, 
New Jerusalem Church, the Pacific Congregational Society, 
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Grace Church, and the Mathewson Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church have found shelter beneath our roof. 

With the churches of our own faith and especially with the 
First Church, our relations have been most intimate. I find 
that the Society has given substantial aid and sympathy to nine 
churches in eight different states. Of the interest manifested in 
our enterprise in its early days by the First Church I have al- 
ready spoken. In exchange of courtesies, in union of divine 
worship and charitable work, in the induction of ministers and 
in various other ways, there has been a constant reciprocation of 
Christian feeling and action. It has seemed as though there 
were but a single church. When on the 3d of March, 1866, the 
Rey. Dr. Hall died, the event was like a personal bereavement 
to usall. The Society formally declared its ‘‘appreciation of 
the fidelity, godliness, sincerity and Christian trust,’’ which had 
characterized Dr. Hall’s ministry in the Church and in the 
homes of the parish, ‘‘ his untiring labor for the welfare of this 
community, his pure and blameless life before God and man, 
and his self-sacrificing service of the divine truth.’’ But this 
was a faint expression of the deep feeling of our people. For 
more than thirty years he had served as pastor of the First 
Church. But his pastoral service was by no means confined to 
his own parish. He was alwaysand everywhere welcome among 
the members of our Society. His wise counsel and clear judg- 
ment, no less than his Christian sympathy and love, were freely 
sought and freely given. Since his death, the Rev. Arthur May 
Knapp, (ordained, January 8th, 1868, resigned, April 19th, 1871), 
and the Rev. Carlton Albert Staples, (installed, December 5th, 
1872), have been the pastors of the First Church. The same 
unanimity of sentiment and fellowship has prevailed, and the 
two churches are still as closely connected as ever in the faith 
and work of Liberal Christianity. 
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Here my record comes to an end. The members of this So- 
ciety and of this Church have played no unimportant part-in 
the promotion of the Welfare of this community. Many of 
them have been active participants in our municipal and state 
affairs, and in these have held positions of honor and trust. 
The establishment of the Providence Athenzeum—an institution 


which for forty-two years has exercised a beneficent influence _ 


among us in the cause of good letters—originated in a meeting of 
three gentlemen interested in literary culture, Messrs. Farley, 
John R. Bartlett and Dr. Thomas H. Webb, held in Mr. Far- 
ley’s study. On its first Board of Directors were Messrs. 
Farley, Thomas B. Fenner, Owen Mason, Henry Anthony and 
John J. Stimson, and its first active Treasurer was Mr. Charles 
F. Tillinghast. Not a year has since passed without a repre- 
sentation of the Society in the direction of its affairs. In the 
organization of our present school system and in matters of 
public education, Mr. John L. Hughes was especially diligent. 
A few years ago when an attempt was made to give names to 
the grammar schools of the city, the Federal Street School re- 
ceived the name of Hughes. Two members of the Society have 
been upon the Board of Trustees of the Rhode Island Hospital 
since its establishment. In the work of Christian charity, 
the relief of the poor, the maintenance of our benevolent insti- 
tutions, besides the aid it has given in the sustenance of the 
Ministry-at-Large, the Society has attested its faithfulness by 
the generosity of its benefactions, and by the practical and ac- 
tive labor performed by its members. I do not wish to indulge 
in any language of eulogy. It has only been necessary to 
recite the facts. 

But every record of past labor or past attainment finds its 
highest use in furnishing a stimulus for future effort. We 
have been fortunate in our history. There still remains for us 
the duty of pressing forward in the way of improvement. The 
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Christian life must ever be @ life of growth. We are not 
fettered by the traditions of the past. Keeping abreast of the 
best thought and culture of the times, hospitable to every new 
discovery of science, reading history with an eye single and 
clear to trace in it the divine footsteps, in communion with 
nature and with God, let us still and evermore go forward. 
There are yet great results to be wrought for God and the truth. 
The times were never more propitious, the promises and pros- 
pects never more bright than now. 

The world is seeking for light. Humanity is demanding a 
more natural and more simple religion. The past fifty years 
have witnessed a marvellous change in human beliefs and hu- 
man thought upon religious subjects. The next fifty years 
will witness a greater and even more wonderful change. The 
old beliefs will necessarily be modified. Forms and _ institu- 
tions will be accommodated to the advancing and enlarging 
needs of man. Articles of religion will be revised and rewrit- 
ten. But the essential truths of religion—the true religion of 
humanity, the real evangelical religion, the religion of the Gos- 
pel, simple, natural, direct, as it was taught by Jesus Christ— 
will become brighter and stronger, more effective in moulding hu- 
man character and in governing human conduct as the centuries 
pass on. To us of the liberal faith has been providentially com- 
mitted the work of freeing humanity from its fears, of brighten- 
ing the path which leads on to a closer union of man with God, 
and thus of discerning the signs which are ushering in the happy 
era of light and love. Fidelity, earnestness and zeal in this 
divine employ will be sure to bring upon the work and the 
workers the eternal blessing of our God ! 


mak OLOGICAL PROGRESS 


SeeeNG THE LAST HALF CENTURY. 


A SERMON 


PREDERIGC TIENRY HEDGE. 


Sie MOUN 


HEBREWS VI. 1. 


Wherefore omitting the rudiments of Christian doctrine* let us go on unto 
perfection. 


FRIENDS OF THE WESTMINSTER CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY : 


THE completion of the first half century of your Associa- 
tion brings to mind the immense significance in human annals 
of the period covered by these fifty years. With the excep- 
tion, perhaps of the first half of the sixteenth century, I know 
of no portion of modern history of equal extent, which has 
given such impulse to the human mind or contributed so largely 
to human well being. Not to speak of political changes, the 
rehabilitation of Italy, the abolition of the temporal power of 
the Pope, three successive revolutions in France, the consolida- 
tion of Germany, the late civil war and the extinction of slavery in 
the United States ;—waiving these, the scientific discoveries of 
the last half century have extended the horizon of the intellect- 
ual world ; the application of science to the arts, and the prac- 
tical uses resulting therefrom, have added new values to human 
life. The grand inventions of our day are peculiar in this, that 
they had their origin in converse with interior nature; in ana- 


*Literally, after the original, ‘‘ Dismissing the doctrine of the beginning of Christ.’’ 
King James’s version has it : ‘‘ Leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ.” 
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lytic as distinguished from mechanical science. Photography, 
anesthesia by etherization, the electro-magnetic telegraph— 
benefactions unknown when these walls were raised—have an 
interest beyond the immediate satisfaction they yield, as hints 
of the infinite possibilities of science, and a presage of further, 
unknown benefactions that may flow from that source to glad- 
den future generations. 

Let us pause a moment on one of these inventions, the 
most impressive viewed as phenomenon merely, the most im- 
portant in its bearing on the social destinies of human kind. 
I mean the achievement of telegraphic communication with the 
eastern hemisphere by means of the submarine cable. The 
attempt which failed in 1858, disappointing the fond expectation 
of a waiting world, was successfully accomplished in 1866, and 
ever since then America and Europe have held instantaneous 
communion across the immensity of the intervening ocean 
by electro-magnetism. The fact is so amazing that no poetic 
embellishment and: no rhetorical swell can exaggerate the 
wonder of it and the glory of it. In spite of the familiarity 
of twelve years’ experience, it remains the supreme marvel of 
scientific invention. It is within the memory of many who 
hear me, that the shortest time in which an answer to a 
message from this country could be expected to reach us from 
England was eight or nine weeks. This is now accomplished 
in less than so many hours. Had such a result been predicted 
fifty years ago the prophecy would have seemed a madman’s 
dream, and would scarcely have founda second madman to give 
it credence, or so much as a moment’s serious thought. A 
journey to the moon would have seemed as likely as such a 
conquest over space and time. The whole extent of the in- 
fluence which this achievement will exert on the nations thus 
brought into close communion, speaking one language, bound 
together by historic sequence and a common stock, and on 
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all the nations similarly linked by the far stretching wires 
which almost girdle the earth, it is impossible to say. Above 
all other advantages, the colloquial approximation which 
this agency mediates may be reasonably expected to mediate 
also a moral approximation of land to land, and to further 
thus the unity and brotherhood of the human race. 


Amid progress fraught with such wide significance in 
things pertaining to sense and time, what progress has there 
been in the right understanding of the things of the spirit? 
What progress in theology ? 

The founding of this Society eedey with, and was partly 
the result of a new departure in the ecclesiastical world which 
took to itself the name Unitarian. The reason and motive of 
this secession from within the bosom of the Congregational 
Church was not simply dissent from certain traditional sym- 
bols, Trinitarian and Calvinistic, but the instinct of spiritual 
liberty which resisted compulsory confessions of faith as condi- 
tions of church-fellowship. The leaders of that movement pro- 
tested as strongly against forced subscription to creeds in gen- 
eral, as against the particular creeds prescribed by the churches 
of their communion. Other than confession of faith in Christ, 
they found no doctrinal test required by his apostles. And so 
they initiated a church without a creed, always, however, pre- 
suming in their adherents acceptance of Christ as Master, and 
never dreaming that any who in after years might join their 
communion or have charge of any church of their founding, 
would care to deny, or not care to assume the Christian name. 
This looseness was fatal to vigorous propagandism. Had their 
object been a powerful and wide-spread sect, ecclesiastical pol- 
icy would have counselled some form of confession however 
simple, some test of fellowship however broad. But they had 
no such purpose in view. All they wanted was breathing room 
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for themselves and their fellow-remonstrants; a place within 
the Christian fold where their right of private judgment should 
not be disallowed, and where their appeal to the primitive 
gospel should not be overborne by Church tradition. 

The result has been what might have been expected from 
such a beginning. There was formed a body of Christians of 
limited extent and small domain, offering no temptations to 
ecclesiastical ambition, and not much encouragement to religious 
enthusiasm, but fostering intellectual sincerity, and attracting 
to itself a class of minds in whom the spirit of enquiry pre- 
dominates over blind acquiescence, the love of truth over 
fashion and conformity ; seekers to whom a free horizon is 
dearer than the sheltering confines of a stately house. 

Measured by statistical standards, tested by numbers and 
organic force, the movement can boast of but little success. 
Its merit is that by casting off ecclesiastical fetters, by put- 
ting itself in the way of progress and theological discovery, it 
has helped to enlarge the boundaries of intellectual vision in 
the realm of theology, and to rationalize for open minds of all 
communions their views of religion, its function and claims. 

The theological departure of fifty years ago was not a 
finality in doctrinal reform. It could not, in the face of its 
strong protest against doctrinal restrictions, pretend to be 
that. It rejected the tritheism of the ‘‘ Athanasian Creed,” it 
repudiated the doctrinal scheme of Calvinism; but in other 
respects it fell short of the present demands of a rational faith. 
Its symbol, had it dealt in symbols, would have differed some- 
what from the liberal creed of to-day. The process of de- 
nouement, unravelling of old entanglements, reduction to simple 
elementary truth, was then incomplete. 

1. One point of that difference concerns the person of 
Christ. The Unitarians of that day denied the equal deity of 
Christ as contrary to reason, and what, in their judement, was 
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of greater importance, as unscriptural. But they shrank from 
accepting the rational alternative of that conception. They 
fancied that the dignity and claims—the divine authority of 
the Christian dispensation—demanded for its author a being 
of superhuman origin and accidents, a being physiologically 
raised above human infirmities. A simple earth-born mortal did 
not satisfy that demand. The founder of our faith, if less than 
God, must yet be more than man. They did not consider that 
every soul is heaven-born, that human nature has no moral 
limits, that God, as spirit, is in man as well as out of him. 
Unconsciously biased by the sensuous philosophy of Locke, 
himself a Unitarian, they conceived of God as wholly external 
—an individual in space; of heaven as topographically dis- 
tinct from earth, of the human mind as receiving all its im- 
pressions from without. With such prepossessions they sought 
to escape the dilemma of Christo-theism on the one hand, and 
simple humanity on the other, by figuring to themselves a 
being who is neither God nor man, but a middle term between 
the two. They fell back on the obsolete heresy condemned 
by the Christian Councils of the fourth and -fifth centuries. 
They were Arians. Arius held that the Word made flesh 
in Jesus Christ was a finite being, but one so near to the Infinite 
as to leave but a minimum of margin between the two. As it 
there could be degrees of finiteness, as if the infinite were 
separate from, instead of inclusive of the finite. 

We have learned—I speak for myself, and I believe I rep- 
resent in this the majority of our communion—we have learned 
that the real dignity of Christ is a moral dignity ; that a super- 
human being, by nature incapable of wrong, whose exaltation 
therefore would not be a moral, but so to speak a physical sup- 
eriority, is less worthy of veneration than moral greatness attained 
by a human subject. We have learned that since God is spirit 
and God’s spirit is in man, there is spiritually nothing between 
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God and man but the measure of that spirit, that is of the con- 
sciousness of God in the soul ; that consciousness of God isa thing 
of degrees, and that human nature may attain, as it did in 
Christ attain to that consciousness which he expressed in the 
saying, ‘‘I and the Father are one.’’ We conclude, then, that 
in order to uphold the divine origin of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, and the honor due to its author, it need not be assumed 
that Jesus was essentially and physiologically other than man, 
but rather as he styled himself, the ‘‘Son of Man,” and as 
such emphatically the Son of God. In this conclusion we 
think we have the record, rightly interpreted, on our side. 
And not‘only so, but this conclusion agrees with the final word 
of the church, while the church was one, concerning the nature 
of Christ:—God and man in one person; Jesus theologically 
symbolizing, and by one supreme example historically declara- 
tive of, God’s inpresence in human kind. 

2. Another point in which most of us differ from the elders 
of a former generation concerns the view entertained of the 
Bible. Without assuming a verbal inspiration of the Seript- 
ures, the fathers regarded those writings as infallible authority 
in all matters of fact and of doctrine. They based their rejec- 
tion of certain traditionary dogmas on strictly scriptural grounds. 
Had they found on careful investigation that those dogmas 
were actually taught in the Bible, they would have felt them- 
selves bound to accept them, however repugnant to reason they 
might seem Protestant tradition had taught them—though 
Luther himself dealt freely with the Scriptures—to receive these 
as the sole incontrovertible rule of faith, and all the writers of 
the Old and New Testaments as divinely secured from error. 
Tous, on the contrary, it seems that the real value of these writ- 
ings is not enhanced but impaired by treating them as, in such 
a sense, exceptional compositions. We regard them as charged 
indeed with the spirit of God, but the writers as having ‘‘ this 
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treasure in earthern vessels,’’ and not exempt from earthly im- 
perfections. We distinguish between different parts of the 
sacred volume. For to us also the volume is sacred, not as ver- 
itable transcript of the truth as it lies in the mind of God, but 
as witness, incentive, guide. We distinguish between infallibil- 
ity as to fact and opinion and inspiration as to purpose, large- 
ness of utterance, fulness of faith in the writers. 

Inspiration? Yes. Can I doubt the inspiration which meets 
me in the fervent out-pourings of the soul of David, in the 
burning words of Isaiah, in the searching import of many an 
utterance of John and of Paul? I feel that here is something 
more than artistic composition. I encounter a kindling of the 
Spirit, an open vision, a depth of insight, a force and a fire in 
those spontaneous and irrepressible effusions, by virtue of 
which they have furnished the litanies of nations and fed for 
ages the life of the soul. 

The test of inspiration is the power to inspire. This is nota 
question to be settled by dogmatic authority. It is a question 
of experience which each can decide for himself, and which the 
ages have decided. Theologians and anti-theologians may de- 
bate the matter as they will, but the fact that these writings 
have been the strength and the joy of successive generations, 
that successive generations for thousands of years have drawn 
from this well, and found refreshment and a comfort in it which 
no other book could supply, is proof sufficient of their trans- 
cendent worth. 

To how many sufferers the psalms of David have whispered 
courage, and breathed consolation and exceeding peace! How 
many anxious inquirers struggling after light, have found here 
some word whose encounter was day-spring to their souls! 
How many a remorseful sinner torn with throes of conscious 
guilt, has found here balm for his desperate wound! The Bi- 
ble is the only book with which we are familiar, that can ever 
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be to us more than a book; the only one from which at times, 
in certain moods, a spirit speaks to us beyond the import of 
the letter, a spirit that knows us and addresses itself directly to 
the soul. 

But as to infallible knowledge in the writers or absolute ob- 
jective truth in the writing—knowledge and truth of which all 
who read may become possessed—who does not see that to set 
up this claim for the sacred books is to make the mission of the 
Bible a failure? For the end which that claim assumes is un- 
questionable certainty of doctrine. But consider the multiplic- 
ity of Christian sects, all claiming the Bible for their warrant, 
but widely diverging one from another in doctrine and practice. 
Out of one and the same book comes this glaring diversity of sys- 
tems and creeds. The end assumed has not beenattained. The 
Bible on that supposition is a failure. Who does not see that 
infallible certainty of doctrine is not the end of the Bible, is not 

‘the purpose of the gospel of Christ? Progressive discovery, 
not doctrinal arrest, is the method and scheme of divine educa- 
tion. 

We have learned that spiritual truth is progressive—not 
merely in the sense which the elders also received, that more 
light is to break forth from the written word, but in a sense 
independent of the written word. We have learned that the 
truth therein contained is not a finality. No scripture can 
embody the conception that shall satisfy human thought 
for evermore. In no letter can the Spirit confine itself and 
exhaust itself. For truth is not a form of words, but a vision 
of the mind. The vision changes with the mind’s growth. 
I suppose that Paul himself, could he now from the fulness 
of his present vision communicate with dwellers on the earth, 
would formulate his conceptions in other terms than those 
contained in his letters to the churches. 

3. We have learned furthermore—and herein too we differ 
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from the fathers —that revelation is not from without but 
from within. The old idea of revelation was that of an ambas- 
sador, with miracles for his credentials, sent from a world out- 
side of the human with a message to mankind; as the Israelites 
believed that Moses received the Decalogue from the sky. 
Such conceptions are untenable in the light of modern thought. 
The message is not from a world topographically or physically 
divided from the human, but from a world within the human. 
For of all the powers that move, enlighten and persuade man- 
kind, the Spirit surely is the most interior. When we read 
that Moses or Christ heard the voice of the Lord, it was not 
from without but from within. ‘‘ When it pleased God,”’ says 
St. Paul, ‘‘to reveal his Son 7m me; not tome, but ‘‘in me.’’ 
Revelation is a product of the human soul musing till the fire 
burns. And what kindles that fire is the Spirit of God that 
with lightning flash as on Sinai, or with soft auroral light as 
in Nazareth, comes to the musing, patient, unselfed soul. In the 
measure in which that soul, by purification, humiliation and 
perfect obedience, attains to see God and is made receptive 
of his spirit, the revelation born of it becomes a crisis in 
history, a social revolution, a new age. But the word of the 
prophet, his vision, his ‘‘ burden of the Lord,’’ must be reborn 
in me before to me it can become revelation. Authority it 
may be, vested in churches, traditions, sacred books; external 
authority, in the absence of any higher, commanding obedience ; 
but internal authority, revealed truth, it cannot be until the 
Spirit of God has reproduced it in my soul. 

4, The same principle of internality holds of what, in the 
technical language of theology is called salvation. Our fathers 
in the faith had repudiated the coarse, material view which 
‘regards salvation as a purchase—as something obtained from 
God by a bargain in which the death of Christ is accepted as 
equivalent for penalty incurred by the guilt of mankind ; but 
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they seem not to have quite grasped the idea that salvation 
is not, in any sense, a transaction, not a thing conferred from 
without but a process accomplished within ; precisely as Paul 
states it, ‘God worketh in you to will and to do.”” Theagency 
of Christ in this process consists in the moral illumination 
and moral lift which his word and life supply to the soul. 
The elders saw this in part, but we have learned more fully 
than they that salvation with all its accompaniments, forgive- 
ness of sins, eternal life, heaven, is purely moral, subjective ; 
not a gift conferred but a product of the God-possessed soul. 


I name these points as illustrations of the difference between 
the theological position of fifty years ago and that of thought- 
ful minds of today. I am far from supposing that the views 
I have presented are altogether new and were wholly unknown 
to the leaders in theological reform of the past generation. 
Tam thinking only of the current conceptions, as I recall them, 
of the liberal church of that time. 

Shall I add to these particulars a general and progressive 
emancipation from that fetichism with which all religion is more 
or less alloyed? I regard as fetichism every conception of De- 
ity as a being to be conciliated, propitiated or gratified by of- 
ferings or demonstrations of human subjects, and giving in re- 
turn for such demonstrations what would else be withheld. 
Fetichism is all religion which appeals to self-interest-or fear, 
all practice of religion as a charm to secure good fortune, 
_ whether in this world or the world to come, whether it be called 
success or salvation ; all worship of which the motive is not 
simple love of the object worshipped, be that object block or 
stone, or an unseen Powerabove. ‘‘He who truly loves God,”’ it 
is written, ‘‘ does not demand that God shall love him in return.”’ 
The love is its own sufficient requital. In every breast is im- 
planted a germ of that love. Religion is not a distinet pursuit. 
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Every pursuit which seeks and serves God in his creation, par- 
takes of the nature of religion. Many paths lead to the same 
goal. God is the common centre of all true efforts, of all noble 
aspirations, of all good works. The normal tendency of every 
spirit is God-ward. Through whatever diversions it may seek 
its own, it can never be permanently satisfied with anything 
else. When the soul sinks deepest into itself, it finds God; 
for God underlies all finite consciousness—the self of ourself, 
of every self. Finds God, I say, but not as any finite object is 
found. The finding isan infinite seeking. Life after life will 
continue the quest ; and though life after life adjourns the goal, 
the seeking as such is all sufficing, for the spirit that seeks is 
itself divine. 


Friends, I congratulate you on the fiftieth anniversary of your 
Association. Your pastor has anticipated me in all that I could 
say by way of review of this epoch of your history. One half 
of those fifty years had elapsed when, obeying your call, I un- 
dertook the pastoral charge of this Society. Many of its lead- 
ing members who welcomed my coming, and stood ready to sec- 
ond my efforts in the work of this ministry, have passed from 
the congregation enclosed by these walls to the larger congre- 
- gation of the invisible, in the unwalled temple of the Spirit. I 
miss the familiar faces of Stimson, Paine, Mason, Jenckes, 
Peck, Rathbone, Tillinghast, Cornett, Bowen, Dart, Snow ;— 
good men and true, with ears to hear and hearts to respond to 
such instruction as I could impart. Their places are filled, let 
me hope, with others of equal zeal to maintain and carry on 
the trust and the work bequeathed by the fathers. For it isa 
trust and a work which devolves in turn upon each generation, 
to maintain the worship of the Highest and the offices of relig- 
- ion, its teachings and its charities, in the places in which their 
lot has been cast. No man and no woman can refuse that 
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charge without loss to themselves, and damage to the public 
weal. 

May there never be wanting to this Society, firm supporters 
and wise administrators, men and women who shall honorits mem- 
ories, and prize its traditions, and continue its functions. And 
so, from one generation to another, may it long survive as a wit- 
ness of the truth and a power for good ! 


THE 
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As I meet you here once more, dear friends, where I stood 
for the first time and now stand, perhaps, for the last, to break 
and partake with you the bread and drink of the cup in 
remembrance of our Lord, I dare not attempt to give ex- 
pression to the crowd of feelings and associations which throng 
upon me. But what a cloud of witnesses seem around me 
from the spiritual world! How vividly in the picture of the 
past rise the forms of true Christian men and women, who, in 
the early days of our Church, trod its aisles and gathered to its 
worship and joined in this ordinance; and who are now with 
the Church of the first-born enrolled in heaven! That good 
man (whose venerable relict still survives and is happily 
with us to-day)—whose initials are embalmed in this fragrant 
and beautiful floral tablet before you*—methinks he must 
come to take this bread from my hands to distribute to you! 
What a delight he took in the House of God and its services ! 
How punctual—how constant! To the last, too, he retained 
his early respect for the ministerial office; and I remember 
well, how among other ways it manifested itself to me on 
my first coming here. Sunday after Sunday he would come 


* On the front at the top of the communion table were the intials J. C. J. in blue 
immortelles on a bed of white flowers. 
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early to my lodgings to wait upon me to Church—and away 
up the central aisle to the very stairs of the pulpit. It never 
occurred to him that a young minister, especially, might need 
every minute of private preparation for the service before him, 
and so I ventured to tell him, after three or four Sundays, that 
I believed I had learned the way, and would not trouble him 
further. 

How: many others—the names of some of whom have 
been repeated in this morning’s discourse—seem with me 
now, whose lives and whose deaths have left a sweet savor 
of godliness for remembrance and for example! And among 
them all, I cannot help recalling to the possible recollection of 
a few of you, an aged and humble colored woman—‘ Old 
Martha,’ as she was always called. No image rises before 
me more distinct than hers. She was a Dutch negress, and 
had somehow found her way to this country long years before 
with her husband. When I first knew her she had a large 
family ; and with her descendants in direct line lived to be the 
head of four generations. She was obviously by nature and 
training the superior of her husband, who always deferred to 
her; and she was of a singularly devout temper. Her domestic 
influence was great and wholesome, and her love of our Church 
almost a passion. Her faith so simple and yet so strong, her 
piety so childlike and trustful, made her always an object of 
marked interest among us. Poor as she certainly was, she 
never obtruded her wants, and you had to find them out as 
best you could. Living at a distance from the Church, when 
the heat was excessive she would start early; and knowing 
who her friends were, rest herself on their front door-steps at 
intervals on the way. Always in her seat with some of her 
family in yonder gallery, and unwilling to be absent at the 
second service then in the afternoon, I could never tempt her to 
my house, close by, for the interval; and at Communion, should 
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she have been passed by or overlooked at the collection, she 
was sure to come tottling up to the table to cast her ‘‘mite”’ 
into the Lord’s treasury. 

But there is no need, after the record your present pastor 
read last evening and what you have heard to-day from his im- 
mediate predecessor, that I should dwell longer on the past and 
those who filled its early and anxious days. Of one thing I feel 
sure, however, that the goodly company who then so bravely 
bore up the ark here and carried it safely through that wilderness 
of trial, and, despite all difficulty and peril, finally rested it se- 
curely under the guardianship of our God, deserve to be held as I 
know they are, in grateful remembrance by those who have suc- 
ceeded them. And for myself I thank God that while by His 
grace to me was allotted the high privilege of laying the foun- 
dation, He has continued to raise a succession of ‘‘ wise mas- 
ter-builders’’ to build thereon, who have carried up the sacred 
and living temple to its present height and blessing. 

Nor will I doubt, as I turn to the immediate occasion before us, 
that from this table of remembrance there have gone forth large 
and precious influences for holy living through the fifty years 
that are past. Saintly men and holy women, and other disci- 
ples in the freshness of youth, have here fed on that ‘bread of . 
life,” which has nourished and strengthened their piety and 
faith; borne them triumphant under the pressure of disap- 
pointment and sorrow; made them resolved and brave in the 
path of duty ; confirmed and assured an immortal hope; and 
made their light so to shine before men as to glorify our Father 
in heaven. May it be so with us as we now eat of this bread 
and drink of this cup in remembrance of Christ ! 
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LEVITICUS xxv. 10. 


And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year and proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof : it shall be a jubilee unto you; and ye shall 
return every man unto his possession, and ye shall return every man unto his 
family. 


Firty years have been speaking to us here to-day, and it is 
not very easy to listen to so many voicesat once. <A single year 
is as much as we can take in at once, if not more, and as the 
number multiplies, their voices are confused, their faces are 
dim in distance and their tone is sad with the old burden that 
time is passing and we are passing away with it. Many years 
are thus like many waves that are less distinct in their mur- 
mur or their roar, as they press their crowding vibrations upon 
the ear. Many years like many mountains disappoint you by 
their dimness, as those of you who have climbed that memora- 
ble and most commanding of Swiss Alpine peaks, the Piz Lan- 
gard, well know. Where you expected a vision of varied sub- 
limity, there you saw little more than a vast wilderness of ice 
and snow, with hundreds, perhaps a thousand frozen cones that 
stood like monuments in that cemetery of death, upon one of 
which you rested cold and hungry, waiting for the relish- 
ing and warming refection from the guide’s knapsack, that 


brought cheer and life from the valley below where grass grows 
u 
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and water flows. The many years seem thus to chill us with 
their icy and dim distance, like those mountains whilst they 
hide their fertile valleys, and like those waves ‘they sadden us 
by their plaintive murmur, whilst they withdraw their crystal 
sparkle ; and perhaps when we take a solitary view of the past, 
the sadness predominates and the happiest lot has some bitter 
loss to mourn, in its In Memoriam : 


Yet in these ears till hearing dies, 
One set slow bell will seem to toll 
The passing of the sweetest soul 

That ever looked with human eyes. 


I hear it now and o’er and o’er 
Eternal greetings to the dead ; 
And ‘“‘ Ave, Ave, Ave,”’ said, 

** Adieu, Adieu, for evermore.”’ 


But this strain is not our tone to-night at this jubilee season 
of our remembrance. Here the social element comes in with the 
religious trust, and as we repeat the call of God to his people 
to celebrate with joy the fiftieth year, we can understand 
why it is that such celebrations are and ought to be festivals. 
They come to us with their rich and brave current of life that 
flows down from the old springs and bear us on its living tide. 
Or to change the illustration, the years make their mark upon 
a healthy memory as they make their record upon the trunk 
of a goodly tree, each being a trophy of growing life, not a 
fetter of bondage and death. We need good judgment to help 
us thus to estimate the years and to take due note of the life 
that is in them. We need to go farther than the common 
reckoning of number, measure and weight, for life has tests of 
its own and calls for finer instruments than those with which 
the skilful physician studies the beat of the heart, the 
play of the lungs, the temper of the blood, and the thrill of 
the nerves and the brain. 

Perhaps the text itself gives the best practical help in bring- 
ing into view the life of these years. Just before the words 
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chosen, the scripture says: ‘‘And thou shalt number seven 
Sabbaths of years unto thee, seven times seven years ; and the 
space of the seven Sabbaths of years shall be unto thee forty 
and nine years.’’ Then the trumpet of jubilee was to sound 
throughout the land, and on the fiftieth year all the people 
were to return home to their family and their birthright. 
Our fifty years, thus divided, become much more expressive 
‘and personal. Together they embrace your whole parish history, 
and when divided into seven times seven years, each seven has 
its own story to tell and its own name to speak. Your first 
pastor has claims to the first two sevens; your second pastor, who 
is now speaking, claims the third seven and a little more; your 
third pastor whom you sogladly heard this morning, was with you 
your fourth seven years or a little less; your present pastor has 
been yours for the last three of the sevens, and now is with 
you on this fiftieth year of jubilee. So we make out our fifty 
years, and whilst the whole time in a general sense belongs to 
us all, we, each of us, pastors and people, may have anespecial 
interest in one or more of the sevens. The whole is a long 
journey to take, and it is easy and pleasanter to divide it into 
these stages, at each of which any traveller may begin or end. 
In a general sense the whole period belongs to me, and it is 
our common subject ; yet I claim especially my own seven years’ 
pastorate. My point of view this evening enables me to meet 
both conditions and to treat our life lesson alike as a jubilee 
remembrance and a personal and pastoral experience. It is 
evident that our life lesson is not inadequately treated if we 
consider the Ideal, the Spirit and the Joy of our life as you are 
asked now to do. 

I. The Ideal of our life! This is a somewhat serious 
thought to set before us in the light of fifty years. Our ideal! 
We certainly all of us, started with one, and time and chance, 
whatever has happened to usin the world, whatever we have 
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done and been, suffered and enjoyed, has been constantly shaping 
that ideal anew, whether for the better or the worse. Speak- 
ing now for those who can remember so long time ago as the 
year 1828, may I not say, that we had a great deal in common 
to start with, and that the pattern that we set to ourselves for 
our life’s character and work came to us from very much the same 
mount of vision. Weall had the blood and birthright of the 
English-speaking race, and we had the heritage of the old Puri- ~ 
tan stock with its protest against the despotism of popes and 
prelates, not lost but quickened by the new protest against the 
tyranny of the lords brethren, who made Geneva as burden- 
some as Rome or Canterbury. We all felt a strong antagonism 
against what was then called Calvinism, and which seemed to 
us to put Tritheism in place of the divine unity, to crush 
moral freedom under an awful fatalism, called predestination, 
and to set over us a clique of spiritual inquisitors in place of 
Christ and the apostles, and to prescribe a list of dark and diffi- 
cult definitions of dogma instead of the gospel of Christ, and 
the creed of the apostles. Things have much changed now 
and we honor the best representatives of orthodoxy. Right or 
wrong that was our sentiment and conviction then, and the re- 
sult was a certain intense individualism that insisted upon 
thinking for itself, and upon holding up an ideal of vigorous 
manhood, reverent indeed, yet independent and far more 
earnest to be rational and conscientious, than to be theological or 
ecclesiastical. The great thing was in our eyes to bea man, 
truthful, intelligent, upright, humane, with the profound sense 
that such a manhood is the best fidelity to God who made us 
and gave us his law of ethics and his gospel of grace. 

There can be no doubt of one trait of our first ideal. We 
had our sense of God’s being and providence from our birth 
and breeding, and we cannot remember when the religious sense 
began to impress us. God, the God of our fathers, was with us 
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then as now, and then as now we gave glory to Him in the high- 
est. With this reverence, the men of our time and tendency 
had a great idea of integrity in business, loyalty in citizen- 
ship and interest in education. Business, citizenship and cul- 
ture were perhaps the most dominant aims of our liberal fel- 
lowship, and the ecclesiastical spirit was not very strong among 
them. Theculture movement which was so decidedly to eclipse 
the theological and the ecclesiastical, showed its colors somewhat 
boldly about the time of the beginning of this parish ; and 
Channing’s great essays on Milton, Fenelon and Napoleon, 
which came out between 1826 and 1829, kindled into a flame 
that love of literature which has given our old associates such a 
place in the nation and the world. At that time what is now 
known as American literature had hardly begun to exist. Irv- 
ing and Cooper were the only famous names, and even Bryant 
was not spoken of beyond the sea, nor had his poems been col- 
lected together. Channing led the Renaissance among us, the 
new birth of culture ; and history, romance, poetry and philos- 
ophy followed in the paths which his earnest spirit had opened. 
Thus they who were called Unitarians and who inherited the 
oldest university in America, had the new humanities, and best 
interpreted here the higher education of the English-speak- 
ing race, whose best minds in England such as Wordsworth 
and Coleridge found more favor with Channing, the Liberal 
Christian, than with the orthodox and churehly scholars who 
agreed in theology essentially with that churchly poet and that 
orthodox sage of England. 

Our early ideal of life was formed much under Channing’s 
influence, and it had its root in his reverence and its branch 
and flower in his free thought and generous progress. Other 
leaders and influences came in to modify our views and pur- 
poses, and when you received me as your pastor at the close 
of the year 1841, the new ferment in religion had begun, and the 
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transcendental movement was making its mark here as every- 
where. This philosophy was essentially Greek rather than 
Hebrew in its tendency, and rested faith more upon the divinity 
immanent in man and nature than upon the God transcending 
nature and man, the Creator of all things and the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Channing with all his Greek 
light and freedom, was very much of the Hebrew in his 
religion and theology, and he insisted much upon positive re- 
velation with its transcendent God and its supernatural sanc- 
tion and upon Christ’s distinctive divinity and _ perpetual 
mediatorial office, whilst he rejected the prevailing doctrines 
of orthodoxy regarding the tripersonality of God, the nature 
of man and the way of redemption. In this city a circle of 
gifted and earnest women, whose names and faces I recall 
with respect and a certain gratitude, were the centre of the 
transcendental movement, and it apparently did something for 
general culture, but it did not make any change in the prin- 
ciple and policy of our parishes or win the allegiance of our 
leading people. Yet it undoubtedly did something to enlarge 
and to quicken our ideal, and no earnest man or woman ever 
heard: a lecture or read an essay of Emerson, its prophet, 
without being wiser and better by the experience. Sweetness 
and light came to us from that luminous face and winning 
voice, whilst for warmth and strength we looked to other 
teachers and to a more positive creed. Theodore Parker struck 
heavier blows at positive biblical Christianity here, and he 
never lacked fire, yet he never mastered the sober judgment 
of our people, and they who respected his sincerity and power 
did not much respect the rash rhetoric in which he dismissed 
the claims of Christ to Messianic authority and treated the great 
current of history as if it were the flow of individual sentiment, 
and could be set at nought by individual opinion. Exposed to 
these and other radical influences this parish did not quit its 
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historical and Christian ground, but held its faith upon its 
wall and kept it in its usages. Baptism and Communion were 
administered with new interest, the young were instructed 
earnestly in Christian truth, and the pulpit bore witness with- 
out ceasing of the range of Christian truth and duty, and in 
the round of the Christian seasons claimed for children as for 
parents their sacred birthright in the one church universal. 
You seem to have kept essentially to that same course and 
this pleasant sanctuary repeats all that it seemed to say to 
me when I reluctantly left it in 1849, nearly thirty years ago. 
I, too, have kept that same ideal, and have sought more to 
deepen than to destroy or to dim its light and power and 
joy. For twenty years I did what I could with my humble 
powers for the parish to which I was rather sent by brethren 
than went of my own will, and when against my judgment a 
burden was put upon the parish and me that I could not bear, 
after doing my best to transmit a sacred trust of devout and 
conservative Christianity unharmed, I left the post to younger 
hands that were supposed to be more able, and I have found 
a not undignified and not indolent retirement among congenial 
friends, with an idea of freedom as earnest as ever and surely 
with a catholicity no less generous and comprehensive than 
of old. 

But there is more than error of opinion or laxity of belief 
to threaten our ideal, and we have all found out our exposure 
by experience not always bright. Life itself in certain’ respects 
tends downward, and if we do not lift up our hearts and seek 
God’s help to lift them up, the world is sure to drag them down 
toits dust. Each stage of our career has its temptation and 
may have victory. First comes young blood with the enthu- 
siasm of friendship and love and with the perils of the senses 
and the passions. Youth may burn with unhallowed fires but 
it ought to keep its warmth for sacred uses, and to give its gen- 
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erous glow to brighten its highest ideal. Then comes man- 
hood with its enterprise and ambition, its danger of selling it- 
self for place or honor, and its duty of giving its strength to 
truth and justice, in a career that leaves to its ambition the 
best aspiration, and takes away its godless vanity and pride. 
Then comes age with its too frequent dulness and greed, its tor- 
por of thought and grasp of gold, dangers that can be resisted 
by the old man who finds rest without inaction, and makes se- 
cured gains the means of well doing and the measure of re- 
sponsibility and use. Each of these stages ought to brighten 
and exalt the ideal, and if three score and ten or four score 
years ‘may seem to press down the wings of fancy, they need 
not close the vision of faith which rises to heights that no 
wings can reach and interprets the great beatitude, ‘‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.”’ | 

Besides the temptations of a personal kind that threaten to 
dim our ideal, there are other dangers of our general position in 
the community and other dangers that come from universal 
causes in the spirit of the age. Perhaps the general life about 
us of late years has been unideal and unspiritual, and money- 
making and money-spending have been more characteristic of 
our conspicuous neighbors than the love of culture or the en- 
thusiasm of humanity. Rich men who make a god of Mam- 
mon and what is perhaps worse, men who are so eager to be 
rich that they add the poison of envy and the sting of guilt to 
the craze of covetousness, have had far too much to do with 
setting the standard of public opinion and with starting the de- 
sires of the young and forming the social habits of our peo- 
ple. Happy are they who have watched all this career of folly 
and learned wisdom from its madness, assured that wealth 
when well won deepens the weight of trust, and, when ill won 
or when grasped at without being won at all, it makes the com- 
mon lot more honorable and brightens the proverb in praise 
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of wisdom as the principal thing. ‘‘The merchandise of it is 
better than silver and the gain thereof than fine gold.’? Happy is 
the man who has looked upon the scramble for money during 
the. last thirty years and kept his ideal. Happy indeed 
whether he has used honest wealth for high aims or borne limi- 
tation with dignity and fidelity. 

There have been undoubtedly universal tendencies in our 
time that have gone against all ideal convictions. Materialism 
has shown of late a bolder front than for an hundred years, 
and perhaps the turn of the practical mind and enterprise of 
our people has been in that direction. So much solid good 
has come from the science of nature and from the mechanic 
power that arises from its discoveries that there has been in 
certain quarters a manifest neglect of the old intuitive think- 
ing and ideal masters ; and gifted men, both young and old, have 
gone for the methods and the arts that win most money and 
give most sway. Much real knowledge and worthy work 
have come in this way. Yet there is not a little to regret when 
we remember the days when higher standards prevailed, and 
the learned professions were valued above the money-getting 
callings. But we must not lay the blame of the new material- 
ism upon the shoulders of science as such. Science fairly 
speaking does not teach materialism, and she not only leaves 
the facts of conscious intelligence unexplained by material 
agencies, but she is unable to find anything material that does 
not open into mysterious and apparently spiritual forces. 
Without going into the subject at large, I will only render ~ 
to the pursuit of science the praise that is due to it in helping 
the noblest ideal of our manhood. I must in honesty say 
that my humble studiesin the science of the last twenty 
years have deepened my faith and invigorated my purposes. 
Science asks us to looks at facts that we may find their laws, 
and thus leads to that higher philosophy that studies the 
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facts of consciousness and looks for their ideal principles and 
spiritual laws. Science brings history to the help of obser- 
vation and by showing the law of heredity that pervades 
animal life, she prepares us to accept history in its higher 
functions and to discern the heredity of ideas and habits that 
runs through the kingdom of thought and make us heirs of 
the wisdom of ages, the examples of saints and joint heirs 
with Christ in his Sonship in God. Science interprets the 
ages of faith by the eons of nature, and enables us to inter- 
pret the evolution of the divine plan in the dispensations of 
religion, whether in the faith of Abraham, the law of Moses, or 
the grace and truth of Jesus Christ. Science reads the kosmos, 
the world of space so as to help us to study the kronos, 
the world of time and thought and life, that conscious world 
in which the ideal lives, and where this ideal finds its record 
and its nutriment. In that conscious realm of spirit the king- 
dom of Christ is found. He is the centre of history, and the 
ideal which the Greek academy taught in theory, he mani- 
fested in the life. As your pastor, whom you heard this morn- 
ing, has said in his last powerful book: ‘‘Christianity is 
more than religion; it is history’s highway, humanity’s thor- 
oughfare.’’ We may add, that in Christ the Sonship, which 
is the true manhood, is offered to us all and made ours alike 
by the word of his teaching and the power of his sacrifice. In 
him God comes to dwell with us, and the body and the blood 
of redemption not only cleanses from sin, but gives the new and 
filial life. The Eternal Word is the root idea on which the 
ideal grows, and in Christ it is not a theory but a fact, 
not an aspiration but a reality, not an abstraction but a 
power. 

Have we not all been conscious of a certain transformation 
of our first ideal somewhat in this way from an individual 
pattern to a universal standard, and from a private experience 
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to a catholic fellowship? Have we not learned that ideas in- 
stead of being made.are born and grow and feed—born of God 
in the Eternal Word, grow by his spirit and feed upon his grace 
and truth in all ministries of light and love? So, then, let us 
not strike the old flag of ideal loyalty, but lift it higher and 
stand by it more stoutly. As wego forward let us claim the old 
birthright and reclaim the old home. All truth we claim 
not as our private property or our individual acquisition, but 
by our inheritance from God our Father and the Father of all 
light, and from Christ our Divinely Human Brother, in the fel- 
lowship of the great apostle who has said, ‘‘ All things are yours, 
and ye are Christ’s and Christ is God’s.”’ 

II. Such is the Ideal of Life, and such new acceptance 
should we make of it at the year of jubilee that calls us all 
home, every man unto his possession, and every man unto his 
family. That we may be true to the ideal, we must have true 
spirit, and here opens the next leading aspect of our life, its 
dominant Spirit. The Spirit of our life, what has this been, and 
what has the world been doing with it, and what is it now? 
It is clear or ought to be clear, that ideas may be held with- 
out much force, and that an ideal pattern may be accepted with 
a feeble will, with little spirit in carrying it out. It may be 
indeed and probably is true, that the perfection of the idea im- 
plies the life of the spirit, and that barbarian of modern phil- 
osophy, that Goth who is supplanting the Greek Hegel, Schopen- 
hauer, is right in maintaining that living ideas are organizing and 
dynamic germinal forces, which unfold in active powers as well 
as intellectual concepts, and that with all his rough iconoclasm, 
he is destined like his savage forefathers, to stir new life in the 
dainty literature and easy intellectualism of Europe. But how- 
ever this may be, it is certain that the dynamic element has been 
much slighted in our ideal life, and whilst our men have gen- 
erally had a decided and vigorous spirit of their own, and have 
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made the mark of a strong hand upon every department of enter- 
prise, the peculiar forces of the spirit, as vital power, creative and 
constructive, have been much overlooked in our culture, not a 
little to our loss and disappointment in our term of years. 

We started with a somewhat buoyant temper and a good 
flow of animal spirits, but our education was somewhat sicklied 
over with the pale cast of thought, and our conspicuous 
teachers were more closet philosophers than men of action and 
affairs. Channing was an invalid, and his free spirit had little 
muscle to go with it into action, whilst he studied more the life 
of the individual soul than the great currents of social and his- 
torical life, and he did not like the march of armies, the tu- 
mult of crowds or the fire of great religious combinations. Yet 
he had the Hebrew prophets’ flame, and it always blazed up 
against personal wickedness and social wrong. The ideal tran- 
scendentalism that followed his ethical piety, was less dynamic 
and partook not a little of the passive intellectualism of Spi- 
noza, and it lost the heroic will in mystical contemplations of 
nature and the soul and the over-soul. The war aroused us 
from this beatific vision, and showed to our quiet scholars and 
meditative churches that something was to be done as well as 
thought and felt. But the war movement told more upon edu- 
cation and philanthropy than upon religion and theology, and 
the war left us where it found us, a people looking to certain 
opinions, rather than to the heroic spirit and constructive organ- 
ization, for mastery over the nation. 

So whilst we each of us have had our private and personal 
trials of spirit, and it has been many a time a hard matter to 
hold our heads up, and to keep a brave pulse under all the storm 
and passion of the last twenty years, we have been put to a test 
that we little expected at the outset, when we started with the 
feeling that what we thought was more important than what 
we are able todo. Ina certain respect our early education has 
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been a disappointment, and we have found that our culture, like 
our life, needs to be twice born, once of the ideal and again of 
the spirit. Business men, as well as scholars, know what I 
mean by this statement, since all business ways have had to be 
learned over again during the recent change of base and tactics. 
Practice has rudely jarred all our theories and power, which 
is hard, has been needed more than aim, which is comparatively 
easy to make. 

What has tried us so much in our personal experience and in 
the general drift of the times, has also shown itself in the univer- 
sal tendencies of the age, as already intimated. Science has de- 
veloped the dominant fact of force, and philosophy has recog- 
nized force as will, and as the main thing in the personal life of 
man, as well asin the history of the race. Art, which in our 
time has lifted up its head anew, and in some respects thrown 
what was called literature into the shade, rests distinctively 
upon power rather than upon idea. The ideal man as such is 
not the artist, but the seer, and he may be the dreamer. The 
artist is the man who can do things as wellas see them, and who 
seems sometimes to do even better than he sees by a certain dy- 
namic genius that builds better than it knows. True art not 
only gets into the spirit of things, but gets things into the 
spirit, and puts them into such telling forms as to speak that 
spirit at its best point. True art is thus life, whilst our litera- 
ture has been generally content with describing life. Hence art 
is sought as life is loved ; and books and sermons are not sought 
as before, because they do not have that tingling life. Hence the 
disappointment in the lot of our school of literary men. They 
are not paid as once in honor, nor are they paid like artists with 
gold. Even literature pays best as romance or as drama; and 
even poetry does not charm much unless it stands out in dra- 
matic power. A gifted poet lately said to me, ‘‘ Literature is 
passing from the idyllic into the dramatic ;’’ and this is true of 
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all forms of expression. The more of dramatic life the better 
for the pulse of our time. 

Painting has risen to fame and wealth in this way, and the 
painter puts the spirit of his landscape or his figures upon his 
canvas, so that it is always there ; and when the flower withers, 
the tree droops or the man dies, there is the life still in full 
bloom by the immortal touch of art. Hence such monstrous 
prices are given for little bits of canvas that bear this charmed 
touch. I watched lately the bidding at a sale of the choice 
collection of pictures made by an old friend of forty years 
ago, and it was startling to see the competition and the judg- 
ment there. Fine examples of history, landscape and life by 
master hands brought fair prices, but when a small canvas 
with a dog in oil was held up, the bidding rose into thou- 
sands, for Rosa Bonheur did it, and that dog was not only 
a dog, but the dog, not a hound only, but the spirit of the 
whole race of hounds, with more life in the painted figure 
than the powerful creature ever had in himself. This is the art 
power that is everywhere looking us in the face, and distancing 
the press and the pulpit by its mighty force. 

What shall we say of it, and what shall we do with it? 
Stop its march, kill its vitality we cannot, and we had not bet- 
ter try ; and he is nota wise moralist who denounces the romance, 
the opera or the drama as such, however wise and just his 
discrimination ought to be. We must look to the root of the 
matter, appreciate the power element in life and religion, and 
above all things trace out the work of the creative spirit in 
the majestic art of God in what we call nature and in super- 
“nature, or in the world of spirit and in the gospel and the 
church that represent and present that kingdom to men. I 
speak now especially of the need of looking to the spirit, the 
Holy Spirit, to give fire as well as light to our ideal of life 
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and to inspire life itself both personal and social with its 
original and commanding force. 

We have always in our way held to this faith. We have 
believed sacredly in the presence of God in every soul that seeks 
Him, and we have given especial emphasis to conscience as the 
witness of the Living God within. We have had a peculiar rev- 
erence for the Friends who followed the inner light ; and George 
Fox was honored once by a set lecture in this pulpit. We 
have never scoffed at what is called revivalism, although its 
spasmodic agitation has not fitly answered to our sense of the 
Holy Spirit ; and we have not made light of the high Catholic 
claim for Pope or Prelate as agents of the Holy Ghost, whilst 
we could never confound the Spirit with these ministers of it, so 
far as to make a human person the Divine Giver of life. Yet 
we have been constantly feeling the need of some more constant 
and comprehensive worship of God, than individual feeling or 
opinion ; and the social fellowship and church communion and 
Bible teaching that transmit the spiritual life have been gaining 
power over us. We have felt God with thrilling power in the 
life of our country in its trial, and sometimes martial music 
has made our heart and our step keep time to its measure and 
seemed like part of the old psalms and hymns of our childhood. 
In one way or another we have been learning anew that our 
Spirit bears witness with the Divine Spirit that we are the chil- 
dren of God, and need His Spirit for its life and power. Our 
old associates are keeping Whitsunday the festival of the Spirit 
with devout affection. The self-denial and heroic purpose which 
such a saintly soul as Dr. E. 8. Gannett did so much to impart 
to us, has combined with the profound evangelical thinking 
which so marked the mind of Dr. E. H. Sears, the author of 
“The Fourth Gospel, the Heart of Christ,’’ and our brethren 
have joined heroism with devotion as never before, and found 
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the way of communion with God that gives at once power and 
peace. 

Should not this experience go further and accept still more 
devoutly the gift of the spirit in the gospel and the church? 
Ought we not to practice more upon the faith that our spirit 
breathes and feeds upon the divine life that comes to us in the 
institutions that are our birthright, and that those who have 
had signal marks of the divine favor in the realms of study 
and thought are to complete their work by rich experience of 
the gifts of grace and of the blessing of holding their generous 
diversities of personal gifts under the inspiration of the one 
spirit? Why not look for an originality better than that of 
style or of speculation in the fresh acceptance and free flow of 
divine influence in all the channels of daily life, speech, manner, 
charity, patriotism, education and devotion? Life still is the 
great art, and God only can enable us to see it truly and to do it 
well and carry out its true ideal in original, creative fulness 
and force. His gift is our heritage and it comes to us with our 
Christian birthright, and it is set forth in our baptism. It is 
the divine force that moves in the supernatural plane of existence, 
as the forces that we call material move in the plane of nature. 
The Word of Christ was and is with power, and the Spirit is as 
real as the wind that bloweth where it listeth, and like the wind 
it is as real when silent and gentle as when loud and violent, 
and it is then even more healing and benign. 

Do we not need this faith in the Holy Spirit as we review the 
wavering and too often fainting temper of our life? In hold- 
ing this position we do not desert but we stand fast by the loy- 
alty of our early days. We go home and do not go astray, 
as we turn to the Spirit of our God and to that Divinely Human 
manifestation of it, the Holy Ghost of the Gospel and the 
Church, that Comforter which comes to us through the Incar- 
nate Word, the Cross and the Rising of our Lord. When in his ' 
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village home, Nazareth, he rose in the synagogue and announced 
his ministry, he proclaimed the year of jubilee, and called the 
people home to their birthright and their family, whilst he 
led them to the new land of promise. What he said we de- 
voutly accept: ‘‘The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent 
me to heal the broken hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bound, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.”’ 
This is our religion and we need that same spirit to help us hold 
and brighten and carry out our old ideal. Why not say, ‘‘O 
Lord revive thy work in the midst of the years. I will rejoice 
in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation.”’ 

Ill. There is in this last sentence a little word that we must 
dwell upon before closing, alittle word, which it is a great thing 
to speak sincerely and wisely—Joy, joy, in the Lord, joy in the 
life. What has been and is the joy of our life? Ought we to 
expect any such gift in this state of toil and trial, and is not this 
earth at best a vale of tears, which gives joy to him who quits it, 
not to him who enters it? That is not our doctrine, nor is it 
our Lord’s. He gave blessing not as a chance favor, but as 
an imperative good. ‘‘Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you, not as the world giveth, give I unto you.” ‘‘Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.’’ Shall we say, 
that peace has nothing to do with us, but belongs to the little 
circle for which the Master lived and spoke and died? No. 
We dare not and cannot refuse that comfort here in this sanc- 
tuary where we have so long worshipped in that blessed name. 
He says ever, Peace be with you, and says it now to us. 

We have taken the gift sometimes and will keep it always if 
we are wise. With all our wavering and worry, we have had 
peace from our good Shepherd and here it is good to own the 


blessing and seek it more abundantly. Of course there is a 
13 
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pinch in every lot; and life is on an uphill road that always 
calls for climbing, even when we had thought the tug was over 
and the summit won. We have each had our personal griefs 
and disappointments, and with all their sting or their weight, 
they ought to teach us that we must not go to sleep upon our 
successes, or think the battle with the world’s spite or with our 
own lust, pride and vanity is wholly done. It is better for us 
to keep our armor near at hand if not always on, and be ready 
to fight the good fight against the world, the flesh and the devil, 
against whom we enlisted in our baptismal covenant. 

There have been also general as well as private ills to bear, 
and society has been full of agitations and reverses, that have 
struck many of us whose heads were cool amidst the general 
craze. It is well for us, if we have learned wisdom from the 
frequent folly around, especially the rare and precious wisdom 
that does not rest its happiness mainly upon chances that 
shift like the sand, instead upon solid principles that stand like 
the rock. The new science of biology defines life to be ‘‘ the 
continuous adjustment of internal relations to external re- 
lations.’’? This also well defines happiness, especially if we rank 
chief among external relations the hold that we have upon 
God and his truth and love, his kingdom as presented in the 
loving household and the faithful church, instead of the world’s 
shows and extravagances. 

There are also universal causes that threaten our joy, chief 
perhaps among which is the way of thinking that looks upon 
life as in itself a curse, not from a vindictive God, but from 
an impersonal, remorseless and unconscious fate, with no care 
for the individual person, and with wheels of iron necessity 
which roll recklessly over all living beings as if they were 
but the dust of the arena under the conqueror’s chariot. 
This Pessimism which is the rising créed of prominent philoso- 
phers and poets, and speaks in the sadness of literature and 
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in the despair of politics and ethics in certain quarters, and in 
the wild bacchanalism that would forget experience and dance 
and sing and revel until welcome death comes—this Pessimism 
has its two-fold lesson for us. Its exhibition of the ills of the 
human race may well check our extravagant expectations and 
school the young in more sober anticipations of what they 
are likely to have in the world; and on the other hand its 
godless gloom and christless despair may well stir our languid 
faith and kindle anew our devout affections. That atheism 
is better met by the heart and the conscience than by logic or 
argument. There is good and we know it, and we deny our in- 
most being, if we deny God the absolute good. That is the 
root that bears us and we do not bear it. God is the root of 
our being, and we cannot put him away and be ourselves any 
more than we can tear out our heart and live. 

Here it is not our fond hope or airy fancy, but itis our serious 
memory, that rises up to cheer our faith and to bless our God 
and the God of our fathers for his loving-kindness to us as to 
them. How much solid good we have had under his Provi- 
dence and grace! What blessing from the green earth and the 
blue heavens. from the broad waters and the shining stars— 
from flower and tree, from bird and beast; what comfort from 
friendly voices and pleasant faces; what light in the home 
from marriage ties, from children and children’s children, with 
their winning ways and their marvellous gifts at giving pleas- 
ure by receiving it from us; what satisfaction in beautiful arts 
and wise and genial books ; what security in firm law and solid 
order, in just statesmanship and heroic patriotism ; what peace 
and nurture in devout teachers, affectionate pastors, and in the 
hymns and prayers and sacraments of Holy Church ! 

It is not easy to define joy, but may we not say that it comes 
most when life has continuity of purpose and variety of ele- 
ments—constancy of aim and comprehensiveness of range— 
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unity of spirit and diversity of gifts! If beauty appears best 
when there is unity with diversity in the painting or the land- 
scape or the poem, does not joy show itself best when there 
is unity and diversity in the aspects of our experience? Have 
we not had much of this joy, and is not God leading us to it 
more abundantly than ever in this time of progress and prom- 
ise, when culture and religion are combining as never before 
their various and rich resources, and the Christianity that is most 
loved, is more humane than harsh, more heavenly than un- 
earthly, more spiritual than spectral ; and the best young peo- 
ple as well as the mature turn to it as to the true home of their 
ideal love and the highest nurture of theirspirit? To me life is 
richer than ever, and the harvest that is gladdening the accepta- 
ble year is no strange visitation, but the growth of seed that 
has been divinely planted. Whatever we may call ourselves or 
wherever we may worship, we all belong to the same Divinely 
Humane Gospel and Church, and we accept it not as dogma 
but as life, not for definitions of mysteries but for the light of 
God with men and for his heavenly kingdom as our home. In 
preaching this Tam myself at home here, and find the lessons 
and examples of other years returning in benediction. How 
much of Gospel and Church has been heard in these walls from 
such solid champions of duty as Edward B. Hall and James 
Walker, and from such lovers of the old hymns and prayers as 
Ephraim Peabody and Francis Greenwood! This place lifts 
sacred memory into exalted hope, and what we remember here 
we remember as rooted in the Eternal Word and growing and 
bearing fruit in the living Spirit, and not as a dead chronicle or a 
sepulchral stone. 

Then blow the trumpet of jubilee, and let every man return 
to his possessions and every man to his own family. Let us all 
so review the Ideal, the Spirit and the Joy of our life as to re- 
new our birthright in the household of God. The great here- 
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after does not hide itself wholly now from our sense, if from 
our vision, and immortality comes to us more as an experience 
than as a question, as we revive our faith and hold communion 
with the people of God who have passed within the veil. Thus 
the immortal life comes home to us as we are one with those who 
are at home in God, and heaven lives itself into us as we live 
with ‘them who are there. Then blow the trumpet of jubilee 
that calls us all home to God ! 

Home—home joy—how blessed is that word and who shall 
limit its meaning? Say if you will that there isa current of 
joy that goes with the pulse and flows from generation to gen- 
eration through the life of the race. Allow all this and more; 
say if yon will that there is a heritage of mirth in the art 
and literature of nations, and that libraries and museums are 
a river of delight to their visitors. But say also that there is a 
stream of gladness above the glee of the animal spirits, a 
sacred river that had its rise in the first gift of God to man 
made in his image, and which gathered fulness in every restora- 
tion of his lost power and of man’s peace, and in every bestowal 
of his abounding grace, until the Father came in full glory in the 
Beloved Son and the tabernacle of God was with men, not only 
to make up for the wrong of sin, but to carry forward the work 
of love. If the new culture of our time delights as after the 
school of Comte and the Positivists in the solidarity of men, 
and promises a kind of immortality in the combined and con- 
tinuous life of the race, shall we surrender our great fellowship 
of souls in God, and look for joy, not to that eternal fountain, 
but to our own poor individualism? Shall we trust to the cis- 
tern, too often the broken cistern, when the mighty river flows 
before us, and asks to bear us and all we love upon its waters ? 
Accept the great blessing, the great current of blessed life, from 
our Father in his Son and Spirit and Church. Here is joy that 
does not insult our sorrow by its revelry, but overcomes pain 
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and sin and death by its suffering and conquering love. 
This is freely offered to us. It is our home joy, and we 
come together and to God’s people as we live in it. ‘‘ There is 
a river the streams whereof shall make glad the city of 
God. God is in the midst of her; she shall not be moved; 
God shall help her and that right early.”? There our best pos- 
sessions are, and there our true family, the blessed family of 
our Father, calls us home. 

This is the festive and solemn evening of the Epiphany, 
or the manifestation of Christ to the World, and we have 
kept it often together out of the riches of your Bible and | 
Hymn Book, that old Greenwood Hymn Book, so rich in 
faith and love, and we keep the Epiphany now. Men have 
stood here who faced devoutly towards the light and brought 
gold and frankincense and myrrh, to the cradle of the Holy 
Child. They rise up before us here to-night—your faithful 
visiting teachers who helped us, your pastors, in our work. 
Salute them in the Lord and take their blessing anew. Re- 
member sacredly the wise and gifted men of our early days, 
the fathers of our faith and our culture, the scholars and 
moralists who made our childhood so blessed, and who brought 
such treasures to the Son of Man. 

And with them greet the saints and sages whose words and 
examples have been accepted here—the great fathers of the 
church universal, the heroes of history—the champions of 
humanity, the friends of God in every age, from Paul and John 
and Chrysostom and Augustine to Wesley and Howard and 
Hooker and Maurice of the later days. Salute them in the 
Lord and take their blessing, not upon sect or dogma, but upon 
your fellowship with them in the Holy Ghost. 

Bring your own offerings of gratitude and praise. I bring 
with you what Ihave. Not gold indeed, for I have it not, but 
some frankincense, some poor heart of love and word of 
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prayer and praise, and some, nay much, myrrh, if myrrh 
means remembrance, as it surely does. I remember those more 
than seven years here with you with gratitude and claim 
them as mine here in this place which so long belonged to me, 
and. belongs to me still. We grieve the spirit and we sin 
against God, when we deny anything that he has taught us, 
when we disparage or malign the friends that he has given 
to us, and refuse to keep all gifts of his as parts of our lasting 
birthright. As we hear the trumpet of gladness that bids us 
stop in our onward march to return to our possessions and our 
families, hold all remembered blessing lovingly, and press for- 
ward lovally to the great jubilee that is opening upon us. 
Not unto us, not unto us, O Lord, but unto thy name give 
the glory for thy mercy, and for thy truth’s sake! So let us 
say aS we now part in peace and joy, and face toward the light 
which leads us home to God. 
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The order for Saturday Evening, January 5th, was as follows: 


MONA SUNMMN LOA MUN UAC Yeti etn nie tea Im CH ene ss scs ain see Gd Mean CREO A nS § alesis Haydn. 
mAnaEM Dy the Choir, ** Rejoice in the Lord,”............e0.es0.000s Kotzschmar. 
Invocation, by Rey. Dr. F. A. FARLEY. 

Hymn 756, ‘“O God, our help in ages past,’’ sung by the Congregation. 
HisrortcAn Appress, by Rev. Augustus WoopBurRY. 

Hymn 51, “ May the grace of Christ our Saviour,” sung by the Congregation. 
BENEDICTION, by Rev. AUGUSTUS WoopBuURY. 


The order for Sunday Morning, January 6th, was as follows: 


MIRE NCP eeOUMY COUSIN EUAGED ree Ae a eee are nce lets iene cc aistavernie sees ee ete ebis-auecctone worateers Haydn. 
ANGHEM, by the Choir, “Benedic Anima,” .. 02... .ccse+esces eens neces Neukomm. 
PSALM. 


Hymn 45, ‘‘ Here holy thoughts a light have shed,’ sung by the Congregation. 
SCRIPTURE Lesson and PRAYER, by Rev. Dr. F. H. Hepner. 
SENGENOD, by the Choir, “Come unto Me,” ..........:, 606 ce sees scenes een Wagner. 
Hymn 519, “Come kingdom of our God,” sung by the Congregation. 
SERMON, by Rev. Dr. F. H. Hepner. 
Hymn 74, ‘“‘God shall bless thy going out,” sung by the Congregation. 
BENEDICTION, by Rev. Dr. F. H. HEDGE. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


ADDRESS and PRAYERS, by Rey. Dr. F. A. FARLEY. 


HYMN 397, “The Saints on earth and those above, 
But one Communion make,’’— Sung by the Church. 


The order for Sunday Evening, January 6th, was as follows: 


0 Tec AYAOUIL OES TING OM OE nO at aais 8 ORO OE Ori Hine OE TeRien circa RRND fOee bc Handel. 
ENTE, Dy the Choir, “The Lord is my Light,’ 2.0... 200.2 ee Tiles. 


ScRIPTURE LESSON, read by Rev. AuGustus WoopBury. 

PRAYER, by Rey. Dr. James W. THompson, of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Ranma py tae Chou,“ Benedietus,”’ sis .ccca. 6 sue ese edocs consn cass ss Cherubini. 
Hymn 761, ‘“‘ Forth to the land of promise bound,” sung by the Congregation. 
SreRMoN, by Rev. Dr. SAMUEL OsGoon, read by Rev. Dr. F. A. FARLEY. 

Tur Lorp’s PRAYER, by Rev. Dr F. A. FARLEY and the Congregation. 

Hymn 53, ‘“‘ From all that dwell below the skies,” sung by the Congregation. 
BENEDICTION, by Rev. AuGusTUS WooDBURY. 


ZB RS) 


Tue Committee of Arrangements sent invitations to a number of 
clergymen, especially to those now living who participated in the differ- 
ent services of installation. Former members of the Society living in 
other places were not forgotten. The Rey. Dr. James W. Thompson of 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, and the Rey. Charles T. Brooks of Newport, 
were fortunately able to attend the exercises. Very pleasant letters were 
received from those who were prevented from being present on the occa- 
sion, expressing their interest in the Society and its anniversary. The 
Committee take the liberty of making a few extracts from these commu- 
nications. 

The Rev. Charles H. Brigham, formerly of Taunton, Massachusetts, 
writes: “I have known the Westminster Church for two-thirds of its 
life, and I have preached in its pulpit probably as often as any one not 
resident in Providence, and not one of its ministers. I first preached 
there in the Spring of 1844, nearly thirty-four years ago, only a short 
time after Dr. Osgood was settled as pastor. I have known personally a 
great many of its prominent men, many of whom have passed on, and I 
have been a guest in their homes. I should like to take by the hand 
those who are still living and join in the requiem prayer for the souls of 
the faithful departed.” 

The Rey. Dr. George W. Briggs of Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, a 
member of the Church while a student in Brown University, writes: “I 
was one of the earlier children of the parish, and I most gratefully re- 
member the hearty encouragement and the true ‘God Speed’ that came 


to me from its first minister, (always my friend ), and from so many of its 
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members, when I went to the Divinity School. How gladly would I go 
to your proposed celebration if it were possible. But the first Sunday 
of the year willkeep me at home. It is fortunate, that you can have all 
who have been pastors of the Society since its formation at its Semi-Cen- 
tennial. Please thank the gentlemen of your Committee for their 
kind invitation, and accept my best wishes for the Parish and its min- 
ister.” 

The Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis of Boston, writes: “The occasion of- 
fers such strong attractions to me, that though I consider myself as 
withdrawn from like gatherings, I should be drawn to avail myself of 
the courteous invitation of the Committee if I had not a positive engage- 
ment at a distance on the same days. The programme of your proceed- 
ings indicates that you mean to have a very delightful and a very 
profitable time. Your combination of persons is a rich and rare one, 
and there is a variety in the talents and careers, and a congeniality 
and harmony of spirit of the honored men on whose words you are to 
wait, that will alike animate your review of the past and inspire you 
for the future prosperity of your Society. 

“TJ think I have preached in the pulpit of your church once, at least, 
during the incumbency of each of your four ministers. It was not 
by exchange with your present pastor, who was then absent during the 
war, but as a transient substitute for one Sunday, that I enjoyed the well 
remembered pleasure. I recall, too, from far back in the years, the 
quickened interest with which on my first going to Providence, on an 
exchange with Dr. Farley, I heard, as the commotion was almost dying 
away, of the buffetings through which your Society had been passing. 
I need not remind you, that, as was well known and emphatically af- 
firmed at that time, the dignified and consistent course, and the mild 
but firm spirit of your pastor furnished you with the best possible 
guidance in that troubled sea. 

“I haye hinted at the variety in the endowments and aptitudes of 
the four faithful men who have successfully served you, and all of 
whom are so happily to take part in your commemorative exercises. 


There is something remarkable in this distribution among them of 
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talents and qualities of highest esteem in the ministry, and of the 
devoted use of which you have had the manifold benefit. Dr. Farley 
represented and still represents the type of the ministry among us when 
he entered upon it half a century ago, the preacher of wholesome, 
didactic sermons with Gospel sanctions, the kind and unwearied home 
visitant, ready with every office of friendliness and sympathy for those 
who might ask, or might need to be sought out to receive it. Our 
once heretical fellowship owes very much to that class of Christian 
gentlemen, who like himself, in acommunity where their religious views 
were under reproach, neutralized all the odium of their reputed heresies 
by the stainless repute of their characters. 

“In Dr, Osgood you had eminently a Christian scholar. Undoubt- 
edly many of you, in view of the change which his convictions and feel- 
ings led him to make in his clerical, or rather his ecclesiastical relations— 
a change, the significance of which I, for one, have never been able to 
measure—will recall with what earnestness of sincere and fond instruc- 
tion and appeal, he sought to educate you in church ways. He gave you 
many gracious and tender lessons about some unfamiliar saints and sanc- 
tities, and occasions and recognitions enriched by ancient and devout 
memories to be reconsecrated by fresh flower garlands, as the old incense 
had lost its fragrance. That he is to be with you again is the best proof 
possible that he never left you or us. Indeed, we needed no such eyvi- 
dence, for when he appeared to be bidding us good-bye, he left with us 
his heart —the best part of every one, and signally so of him. All of us 
who have known him through his professional life, have frequent occasion 
to remind each other, that he never said or wrote such kindly and sym- 
pathetic things concerning us as we find in those missiles of love which he 
throws at us from the outside. 

“In the quiet evening hours of the last week I have been finding the 
richest enjoyment and instruction in reading the recently published vol- 
ume by your third pastor, Dr. Hedge—‘ The ways of the Spirit. If the 
years, which I have given to thought and study on the themes within the 
range of the contents of that volume, give me any right to pronounce 


upon its comparative or relative ability, and upon its value as a contribu- 
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tion to the highest department of sacred scholarship and profound philoso- 
phy, I may freely speak my conviction, that it stands as the foremost 
book within that range that has ever been produced on the American 
continent. So grandly and with such a master-hand of thorough learn- 
ing, of intellectual skill and of a devout appreciative insight and com- 
pass of sympathy, has it dealt with all the old themes of Polemics as to 
turn them into Irenics. If he had remained with you to give you the ma- 
turest fruits of his laboriously acquired and thoroughly digested wisdom, 
devoted to searching for the great harmonies of sacred truth and for 
setting together its scattered fragments, I think that could your patron 
saint, Roger Williams, have been permitted to visit any Sunday assembly 
in Providence, he would have ‘stolen his preaching’ by occupying an un- 
paid place in the Westminster Society. 

“ As I wish all that I have written concerning your three former min- 
isters to be regarded as post mortem remarks upon them, I shall be silent 
about your present friend and pastor, merely taking for granted that as 
I have not seen his name or yours in the papers as parties in a case of in- 
compatibility or divorce or separate maintenance, the relations between 
you are profitable and satisfactory.” 

The Rey. Dr. Samuel K. Lothrop of Boston, who expected to be 
present on Saturday, but was unavoidably detained at home, writes: 
“T have always felt a lively interest in the prosperity of this 
Society. I have a distinct remembrance of its formation fifty years ago 
this January ; its first three pastors have been—two of them for more 
than fifty, and one of them for more than forty years—among my most 
intimate friends. Dr. Farley was my classmate in the Divinity School, 
Dr. Hedge my classmate in College and in the Divinity School, and Dr. 
Osgood I have known ever since he began, on leaving the School, to 
make exhibition of his fine powers in the pulpit. I hold them all in great 
love and honor, and I rejoice that they are all living to be present and 
take part in an observance, which must awaken so many pleasant and 
grateful memories in their hearts, and in the hearts of all the elder mem- 
bers of the Westminster Society.” 

The Rey. Nathaniel S. Folsom of Roxbury, Massachusetts, (formerly of 
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the High Street Church, Providence,) who also expected to be present, but 
was prevented by ill health, writes: “ Your first pastor and the character 
of the people under his charge, though I had met him but once, and knew 
none of his Society personally, were not without their influence in lead- 
ing me at last into Liberal Christianity. I met him once at a book-store 
in Providence, and a recent volume from Emerson lying on the table, we 
had some talk about it. I think he drew from me a confession that 
though I regarded Emerson in the light of an idealist, I felt a pleasure in 
his writings similar to that of enjoying a gallery of paintings; where I 
did not expect a full and precise correspondence with the truth of nature, 
yet he greatly helped my perception of the true and beautiful and good. 
Sometimes the utterance of a liberal sentiment strengthens or brings 
more into consciousness the sentiment itself, and as I went homeward I 
could not help thinking, both in consequence of our talk and of our touch- 
ing together so closely in what after all was deepest and highest, together 
with his own bearing toward me as a Christian gentleman, and my addi- 
tional impressions from the recognized elevated character, both of him- 
self and his people—I could not help thinking that I was further on my 
way toward a freer and more comprehensive faith. 

“Tt will enable you to appreciate this more fully, when I say that, 
being troubled with doubts of the truth of Orthodoxy in my ministry at 
Francestown, New Hampshire, as well as previously, I had really been 
influenced to accept an invitation from that town to Providence, by the 
hope that through a larger circle of brethren there and a larger scope of 
ministerial work, I should not be so troubled with doubts. But these 
now began to come thicker and thicker, and events happening in my 
church hastened and aggravated them. 

“J do not remember whether it was earlier than this or later, that 
I heard Dr. Hall, and that for the first time, in giving the charge to 
Mr. Nightingale. I saw Christianity in the man and in his utterances, 
if it existed anywhere, and though I did not know him personally, I 
was convinced that I was essentially of his faith. I do not know how 
many weeks or months elapsed before I felt, that it was wrong for me 


to stand in an Orthodox pulpit and be ranked as an Orthodox man, 
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when I was not Orthodox, and could not be after sincerely trying to be. 
When this conclusion was clearly reached my resignation soon followed. 
The next day after it, I went over to Dr. Hall, and told him what I had 
done. He gave me the fullest sympathy, and received me as a brother. 
On reaching home the reasons for entire frankness in making public 
avowal of the causes of my resignation became urgent, and I wrote ac- 
cordingly to my people. It was really a satisfaction, when the next 
day I received a letter from Dr. Hall urging me to this frankness and 
fulness of avowal, that I was able to assure him that I had done what 
he advised, and that the letter was already in the hands of the com- 
mittee of my parish. 

“From that day to this, his fellowship and memory have been very 
dear. Your own predecessors, Drs. Farley, Hedge and Osgood, leave 
me deeply grateful for their fraternal kindness ever since, for their 
demonstrations of personal regard, as well as for their influence, through 
what they have said and written and done in sustaining, enlarging, 
strengthening and purifying whatever of the Christian faith and charac- 
ter I possess.” 

The Rey. Dr. Osgood writes: “It is a great disappointment to me, 
that I cannot be with you, as expected, in the interesting and important 
services of Saturday and Sunday. The death of my oldest sister—the 
noble woman who in her prime was a tower of strength in the family and 
the church, and who in the infirmity of her great age never failed to have 
our tenderest care and affection— detains me at home and thus makes me 
doubly bereaved. Let me say, that I claim my full share of the satisfac- 
tion of this occasion, and I am glad to take the part that belongs to me in 
your circle of pastors. I was with you for nearly eight years, and I came 
from you to this City of New York expecting to stay but ten years at 
the utmost, because I was sent here by my clerical brethren. I can hardly 
believe that I remained twenty years at my post, and have been here 
nearly nine years since retiring. I tried to serve you to the best of my 
ability and to care for your children, and I remember gratefully your con- 
stant kindness and cordial coéperation. The blessing of God be upon 


you and your children and upon the Holy Church universal!” 
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Mr. Lloyd Shaw of Peoria, Illinois, writes: “Previous to the organ- 
ization of the Society a preliminary meeting was held at the house of 
Mr. Peyton Dana, which consisted of Messrs. Nathan Hastings, John C. 
Jencks, Peyton Dana, Lloyd Shaw, and I think Henry Westcott, George 
Dana and Seth Padelford. This meeting was perhaps in October, 1827. 
Something like twenty-five years ago, while in Providence, I looked for a 
record of this meeting, but could find none. Should I miss being at the 
contemplated meeting, you can assure the brethren that our pleasant 
meetings at the ‘Old Tin Top’ have never been forgotten by me.” 

Mr. Cornelius S. Cartee of Charlestown, Massachusetts, writes: “I 
am sorry to say that it will not be in my power to be with you on the 
semi-centennial anniversary of the Westminster Congregational Society. 
I shall feel it a great deprivation. If any of my old friends miss me, say 
that Iam with them in sympathy.” 

Professor Henry W. Torrey of Cambridge, Massachusetts, writes: 
‘In answer to the courteous invitation of your Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the celebration of the semi-centennial anniversary of the Soei- 
ety, I regret to say that it will not be in my power to be present. So many 
years have passed since I removed from Providence, that very few of your 
flock can now remember me. At your celebration I should be almost a 
stranger. But it was kind of you to recognize my old connection with the 
Society. I heartily wish you a most happy occasion.” 


mee oOClIELY AND CHURCH. 


PAS ORK >: 


I. Freperick Aucustus Farry was born in Boston, Massachusetts, 
June 25th, 1800. He was fitted for college at the Boston Latin Grammar 
School, entered Harvard University in 1814 and graduated in 1818. Six 
months later he began the study of law in the office of William Sullivan, 
Ksq., and after three years’ study was admitted to practice in the county, 
state and national courts at Boston. He continued in practice till 1825, 
when he entered the Divinity School in Cambridge. Graduating in 1828, 
he was ordained at Providence, September 10th of that year. He re- 
signed his pastorate, May 13th, 1841, to take effect August 1st, and im- 
mediately upon leaving Providence removed to Brooklyn, New York, 
where he began to preach for the Second Unitarian Church on the first 
Sunday in August. In April, 1842, the First and Second Unitarian 
Societies were united, and Mr. Farley was invited to become the pastor 
of the new organization, incorporated under the name of the “First Uni- 
tarian Congregational Church of Brooklyn, New York.” As yet no house 
of worship had been built, and as some difficulty occurred in finding a place 

for Mr. Farley’s installation—permission having been asked and refused 
for the use of several church edifices in Brooklyn—it was decided to wait 
until the Society had a church of its own. A meeting-house was accord- 
ingly built, and dedicated, May 24th, 1844, Mr. Farley preaching the ser- 
mon. On the next day, May 25th, Mr. Farley was duly installed, the Rev. 
Dr. Dewey preaching the sermon on the occasion. This pastorate con- 
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tinued until November 1st, 1863, when the pastor preached his farewell 
discourse, administered the Lord’s Supper and closed his active ministry. 
He has since resided in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Farley received the degree of A.M. in course from Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1821, honorary A. M., Brown University, 1829, and §S. T. D., 
Harvard, 1850. He has published several editions of Parkman’s “Of- 
fering of Sympathy,” (Boston, 1852), and “The Scripture Doctrine of 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost,” (Boston, 1860, new edition, 1868). The 
stereotype plates of the latter are now the property of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, a gift from the author. He also published, while at 
Providence, Sermons: The Dedication of Westminster Church, The 
Lord’s Supper, two discourses; Gospel Requisitions; and a sermon 
on Charitable judgment of differing opinions; while at Brooklyn, 
Sermons: Christian Consolations for bereaved Parents; The death of 
President Harrison; The death of Henry Leeds; What is Truth? Dan- 
gers of a business Life ; The death of John Quincy Adams ; Military Glory ; 
The Father the only proper object of Supreme Worship ; Christ among the 
Children ; a Tribute to the memory of Seth Low; and tracts: The Origin 
of, the Doctrine of the Trinity, The text of the three Heavenly Witnesses, 
The Children of Wrath by nature, Sympathy in Congregations, and others. 


II. Samurrt Oscoop was born in Charlestown, Massachusetts, August 
30th, 1812. He entered Harvard University in 1828, and graduated from 
the College in 1832, and from the Divinity School in 1835. He spent the 
year 183637 in the West and South, began preaching in Nashua, New 
Hampshire, June 18th, 1837, and was ordained pastor of the Unitarian 
Church in that place, May 16th, 1838. He resigned his pastorate in Nashua, 
November 12th, 1841, and was installed pastor of the Westminster Society, 
December 29th of the same year. Resigning his pastorate in Providence, 
May 4th, 1849, preaching his farewell sermon there, September 9th, he was 
installed on the 3rd of October, pastor of the Church of the Messiah in the 
city of New York. After a service in this charge of nearly twenty years, 
he resigned, March 16th, 1869, and subsequently spent seven months in 
Europe, returning home in December of the same year. From August 
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5th, 1870, to the present time, he has been engaged in the pulpits of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and in literary labors, residing in New 
York City and at his country house in Fairfield, Connecticut. 

Mr. Osgood received from Harvard University in 1835 the degree of 
A. M. in course, and in 1857 the honorary degree of 8. T. D.; from Ho- 
‘bart College, in 1872 the degree of LL. D. He has published: The New 
Hampshire Book, in conjunction with Charles J. Fox, (Nashua and Bos- 
ton, 1841) ; The History of our Lord’s Passion, translated from the Ger- 
man of Olshausen, (Boston, 1839); Human Life, translated from the 
German of De Wette, (two volumes, Boston, 1842) ; Studies in Christian 
Biography, (New York, 1851); God with Men, (Boston, 1853); The 
Hearth Stone, (New York, 1854, new edition, 1875) ; Mile Stones in our 
Life-Journey, (New York, 1855, new edition, 1876) ; Student Life, (New 
York, 1860) ; American Leaves, (New York, 1867); Christian Worship, 
in conjunction with Rev. Dr. Farley, (New York, 1862), and Book of 
Vespers, also with Dr. Farley in the same year. 

He also published while at Nashua, an Oration on the 4th of July, 
1840; a Christmas sermon on the Star of Bethlehem ; Truths joined by God 
- not to be sundered by. Man, and his Farewell discourse ; at Providence his 
Farewell discourse ; at New York, Sermons: Twenty-five years of a Con- 
gregation; The Spirit of Devotion and Trade (before the Western Con- 
ference), the Coming Church and its Clergy, (before the Meadville 
Theological School), the Bottomless Pit, the Broad Altar, the House of 
Many Mansions, the Pentecost of the Nation, Our Life-School as Theolo- 
gians, (before the Harvard Divinity School), Twenty-five years in 
Broadway, the Old Manhood and the New, (before the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery, Boston ), Faith in Freedom in America, Mercy to Ani- 
mals, Our American Children, the Church Mission to Seamen, and Dis- 
courses in memory of Edward Everett, Thomas Starr King, Francis 
Wayland, Richard Rothe, Frederic Denison Maurice and Thomas 
Crawford; also Orations and Addresses: Before the Alumni Association of 
Harvard University, the New York Historical Society, the Burns Asso- 
ciation of New York, the American Health Association, the Church Con- 
gresses of 1874 and 1876, and at the Presentation of the Bryant Vase, 
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June 20th, 1876; a farewell letter to the Church of the Messiah, and a 
letter to President Walker on the 80th anniversary of his birth, August 
16th, 1874. He has contributed articles to the North American Review, 
Christian Examiner, Western Messenger, Monthly Religious Magazine, 
Harper’s Monthly, Putnam’s Magazine, Knickerbocker, Bibliotheca Sacra, 
International Review and Church Eclectic; also to the Providence Jour- 
nal, Christian Register, Christian Inquirer, Liberal Christian, and to dif- 
ferent journals in New York, especially the Evening Post, Times, Inde- 


pendent and Churchman. 


III. Freprrtc Henry HepeGE was born in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, December 12th, 1805. In his boyhood he spent five years in Ger- 
many in preparatory studies. On his return to the United States in 1828, 
he entered Harvard University, where he graduated from the College in 
1825, and from the Divinity School in 1828. He was ordained pastor 
ot the Unitarian Church in West Cambridge, (now Arlington ), Massa- 
chusetts, May 20th, 1829. Resigning his charge there in 1834, he became 
pastor of the Unitarian Church in Bangor, Maine, without installation in 
May, 1835, and retained that position until March 8th, 1850, having re- 
signed, December 3d, 1849, to accept the invitation given him to become 
pastor of Westminster Church. He visited Europe in 1847-48, spending 
the winter in Italy. He was installed in Providence, March 27th, 1850. 
After a ministry of six years, he resigned his pastorate in Providence, 
June 30th, 1856, to take effect, September 30th, and on the 1st of October 
began his ministry in the First Parish, Brookline, Massachusetts, without 
formal installation. In 1857 he received the appointment of Professor of 
Keclesiastical History in the Divinity School of Harvard University, 
performing the duties of that office in addition to his parish labors in 
Brookline. He was appointed Professor of German Language and Lit- 
erature in Harvard University in the summer of 1872, and accordingly 
resigned his pastorate in Brookline in October of that year. He holds 
his professorship in the University at the present time. 

Mr. Hedge received the degree of A. M. in course in 1828, and the 
honorary degree of 8. T. D. from Harvard University in 1852. He has 
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published: Prose Writers of Germany, (Philadelphia, 1848, several 
editions) ; Liturgy for the use of the Church, (Boston, 1853) ; in conjunc- 
tion with the Rey. F. D. Huntington, Hymns for the Church of Christ, 
(Boston, 1858) ; Reason in Religion, (Boston, 1865, republished in Eng- 
land, several editions); Primeval World of Hebrew Tradition, (Boston, 
1870, translated and published in Germany); Ways of the Spirit, 
(Boston, 1877). He has also published a large number of Orations, Ser- 
mons and Addresses, among which may be mentioned Sermon before the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery of Boston, 1834; Introductory Lecture 
before the Bangor Lyceum, 1836; Oration at Bangor, 1838; Oration 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University, 1840; Ad- 
dress before the graduating class of the Divinity School, 1849; Oration 
at Schiller Festival in Boston, 1859; Sermons: Practical Goodness 
the True Religion; The death of William H. Harrison; Leaven of the 
Word; Conscience and the State; Use of the word Evangelical ; 1758— 
1858; The National Weakness; Old Age; The Sick Woman; The 
National Entail ; a memorial of Edward Everett; also anumber of Hymns, 
original and translated. He delivered a course of lectures on Medieval 
History, 1853-54, at the Lowell Institute, Boston. He became editor of 
the Christian Examiner in 1857, and had charge of that publication for a 
few years, contributing freely to its pages. He has also contributed to the 
North American Review, Atlantic Monthly, Putnam’s Monthly, Old and 
New, Monthly Religious Magazine, Unitarian Review, and other periodi- 
cals. Among the most remarkable of these are papers on Coleridge, 
(Christian Examiner, 1833,) St. Augustine, (Putnam’s Monthly, March, 
1856,) and Leibnitz, (Atlantic Monthly, June, 1858). He has also held 
the office of President of the American Unitarian Association. 


IV. Aveusrus Woopsury was born in Beverly, Massachusetts, De- 
cember 4th, 1825. He prepared for the Sophomore class of Harvard Uni- 
versity at Phillips’ Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire, and 
entered the Divinity School, Harvard University, in 1846, from which 
he graduated, 1849. He was ordained pastor of the Unitarian Church 
in Concord, New Hampshire, August 1st, 1849, and resigned that post- 
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tion, August Ist, 1853. He was installed pastor of Lee Street Church 
in Lowell, Massachusetts, September 4th, 1853, where he continued 
until March 29th, 1857, having resigned in January to accept the 
pastorate of the Westminster Society, into which he was installed, April 
2nd, 1857, and which he still holds. 

Mr Woodbury received the honorary degree of A. M. from Harvard 
University in 1866. He has published: Plain Words to Young Men, 
(Concord, New Hampshire, 1858, two editions); The Campaign of 
the First Rhode Island Regiment, (Providence, 1862); Major-General 
A. KE. Burnside and the Ninth Army Corps, (Providence, 1867); The 
Second Rhode Island Regiment, (Providence, 1875). He has also pub- 
lished Sermons: We ought to obey God rather than Man; Religious 
Growth; Old Age; Who are Evangelical? Slavery Past and Present; 
Self-culture; Hearing God’s Words; Courage; The Son of God calleth 
the dead to Life; Abraham Lincoln; The President and Congress; Ten 
years at Home; Personal Responsibility; Sermon before the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery of Boston, 1869; The moral Law of Trusts; 
Aspects and Prospects of religious Truth; also Orations: Character and 
Influence of American Civilization, at Lowell, July 4th, 1855; The Preser- 
vation of the Republic, at Providence, July, 4th, 1862 ; A Citizen Soldiery 
the true Defence of the Republic, before the First Light Infantry Vet- 
eran Association, Providence, May 11th, 1871; The Dedication of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, at Providence, September 16th, 1871; 
Before the Ninth Army Corps Association, May 13th, 1878; also Addresses : 
Before the Rhode Island Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons, 
upon different occasions; Before the graduating class of North Gran- 
ville Female Seminary, 1857; American Life and Liberal Christianity ; 
The execution of John Brown ; also Pamphlets and Reports: The Camp 
and Field; Halleck and Burnside; The penitentiary System of Rhode 
Island; The Causes of Crime; An historical Sketch of the Prisons and 
Jails of Rhode Island, and others. He has also contributed to the North 
American Review, Christian Examiner, Monthly Religious Magazine and 
New Englander. He also served three months, as chaplain of the First 
Rhode Island Detached Militia. 
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*Before the organization of the Society, JoHn C. Jencks was Chairman and Henry 
Wesrcorr Clerk of the meetings that were held. 
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GHORGR AD AWA’ 7 eee morn Crib ee June 16, 1828—June 1, 1829 
JOHN W SABOEN seniors co cists oan tteins June 1, 1829—Jan. 1, 1831 
Sard PADELFORD. see esees eo. tue Jan. 1, 1831—Dee. 5, 1832 
JOHN JG TEMSON: see eres ei aie ie .-Dec. 5, 18832—Oct. 24, 18387 
Manrin’ IROBINGON ) 7268 ti oo Se oe ee Oct. 24, 1887—Oct. 22, 1840 
JOHN, Je OTIMS ONG het werent ere sen ene ak Oct. 22, 1840—Nov. 4, 1850 
MRED ERICRA LATCH cits ester ne aenoeat he ete e Nov. 4, 1850—Oct. 20, 1856 
DARLOS| WVIAOINO Wit tuee ote erick man arte Oct. 20, 1856—Oct, 19, 1868 
NICHOLAS SAGLDON tenes titer: cia cee Oct. 19, 1868—Oct. 16, 1871 
SEN ey UGA RS ONS eet og neteinels ernie cate teens Oct. 16, 1871—Oct. 21, 1872 
LHoAKware dlp INAH IKEY UNI ohh wasn oon dbuasouanes Oct. 21, 1872. In Office 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Nathan Hastings....... 1828-1831 | Seth Padelford..........1842-18438 
Samuel Stone...........1828-1829 | Daniel Paine..........,.1843-1860 
Stephen C. Smith....... 1828-1829 | John W. Cory.......... 1843-1847 
Albert F. Dyer.........1828-1829 | James G. Anthony... ....1847-1851 
Dloya Shaws. shades 1828-1829 | Henry T. Cornett........1851-1857 
David. Barton. .......:. 1829-1831 | George W. Hallet........1851-1857 
Joseph Sweet........... 1829-1831 | Charles Akerman........1857—1858 
Thomas B. Fenner...... 1831-1831 | James E. Cranston...... 1857-1876 
Stephen K. Rathbone.. ..1831-1832 | Frederic N. Seabury... . 1858-1867 
John C. Jencks........ 1831-1851 | Henry T. Cornett...... . 1860-1865 
Franklin Richmond... ...1831-1832 | Charles P. Hartshorn... .1865—-1868 
Henry L. Kendall...... 1832-1842 | Charles W. Jencks...... 1867-1877 
William S. Aldrich... ...1832-1838 | Joseph C. Johnson... ... .1868-1876 


John F. Phillips........ 1838-1840 | George B. Calder. ..1876. In Office 
Joseph Sweet.......... 1840-1842 | Frederic W. Arnold.1876. In Office 
Robert Rhodes......... 1842-1843 | James F. Field.....1&77. In Office 


MUSIC COMMITTEE. 


George Dana...........1828-1829 | Cornelius S. Cartee..... 1831-1834 
Henry Westcott........ 1828-1831 | John F. B. Flage....... 1831-1838 
Ibloyd Shaw, <a o:. 3:08 1828-1829 | Henry G. Gladding..... 1831-1834 


Danforth Lyon......... 
John C. Jencks......... 
Nathan Hastings........ 


.1828-1829 | Robert Rhodes......... 1834-1835 
.1828-1831 | Horatio G. Hudson..... 1834-1835 
1828-1831 | Eph, A. Hathaway...... 1835-1838 
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George W. Hallet...... 1835-1839 | Alexander Farnum.... .1855-1864 
James G. Anthony...... 1835-1839 | William Whitaker...... 1864-1870 
Pilly D. Bowen........ 1838-1839 | George B. Calder....... 1865-1870 
Robert Rhodes......... 1839-1840 | Alexander Farnum..... 1865-1867 
Henry G. Gladding..... 1839-1840 | Charles T. Robbins. ....1867-1869 
Henry E. Hudson.:.... 1839-1850 | Alexander Farnum..1869. In Office 
George W. Hallet...... 1840-1841 | Augustus Woodbury... .1870-1877 
Henry L. Kendall...... 1841-1865 | Fred. M. Sackett. ..1870. In Office 
William Whitaker...... 1841-1850 | Sam’l A. Nightingale.1877. In Office 
George W. Hallet......1850-1865 

AUDITORS. 

Wavid Barton.:........ 1828-1831 | Henry P. Babbitt....... 1831-1837 
Joseph Sweet.......... 1828-1831 | Allen O. Peck.......... 1837-1839 
Pert F. Dyer......... 1828-1829 | Earl P. Mason ......... 1839-1842 
mamuel Stone.......... 1829-1831 | William H. Dart....... 1842-1861 
John J. Stimson........ 1831—-183l) John W. Cory.....0..: 1842-1849 
raise Dyer. ..........- 1831-1831 | Henry G. Gladding.1849. In Office 
Peleg A. Rhodes.......1831-1842 | Thomas Brown. ...1861. In Office 


DELEGATES TO NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


SeuMmizAdelfOrdir. 25 =chpoens. 1865) |"Georves {Caldera -) eras 1870 
George B. Calder........5... 1865 | Frederick N. Seabury........ 1872 
lenny. Cornett... 2.5.20... 1866,; Louisa G.. Lippitt...... 02.5. 1872 
mepuebadelford 055. .6. shes 1366.) Seth, Padelford ts 35 sees: 1874 
Charles:T. Robbins: .......... 1866 | Frederic N. Seabury......... 1874 
aimleadelford. ......c0 8s eo USGSaie Sethe Badeltordpmeneeeeeear 1876 
@rederic N.Seabury......... 1868 | Joseph C. Johnson........... 1876 
Becurbadelford............:. 1870 
SUBSTITUTES. 

Wane Paine. ............... 1865 | Henry L. Kendall............ 1870 
ear 1 Cormett............ 1865 | Frederic N. Seabury......... 1870 
eumiocs WW. SNOW............. 1866 | Franklin H. Richmond....... 1874 
Miomaas Brown. . 2.6.6. eas 1866 | George B: Calder....222..... 1874 
Walliams Whitaker........... 1866 | Frederic N. Seabury......... 1876 
leary 1. Cornett....:...... 1868:|' Albert, Li... Calder: eae ae 1876 
Charles P. Hartshorn.........1868 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Notr.—The * prefixed to a name signifies death ; the +, withdrawal or remoyal. 


*Aborn, James... 2 scene July 12, 31 
TAborm ames. ee Oct. 19, ’68 
*Aborn;, John W... 2+. Jan. 18, 28 
Adams, Lewis L...... Mar. 31, ’73 
Adie, Alexander F.....Oct. 17, 736 
Akerman, Charles......Nov. 5, ’39 | 
* Aldrich, Esek........ Oct. 21, °34 | 
*Aldrich, William L....July 6, ’29 
yAllen, Benjamin....... July 6, ’29 
Andrews, Stephen D.. .Oct. 18, ’41 
Angell, Albert N...... Oct. 19, °68 
* Anthony, Burrington. . Apr. 23,728 
tAnthony, Charles..... devils 17s he 
7*Anthony, Edward. ..Oct. 21, 34 
Anthony, Edward J....Jan. 13, ’78 
Anthony, Frederic E. ..Oct. 16, ’76 
Anthony, Henry.......Jan. 18, ’28 
tAnthony, James C....Nov. 5, 39 | 
*Anthony, James G....Oct. 19, °35 | 
t*Anthony, John G......Dec. 5, 32 | 


*Armstrong, Scott C...Aug. 27, 749 | 
Arnold, Chris. B., Jr...Mar. 31, ’73 
Arnold, Frederic W.. .Oct. 19, 768 
Arnold George C .....Oct. 19, ’85 | 
+Arnold, Lemuel.......Nov. 4, 51 
+*Arnold, Lemuel H... .July 12, ’81 | 
Arnold, Nathan T.....Mar. 31, °73 
tArnold, Salmon Aug. ..Dece. 5, 732 | 
Arnold, Samuel....... Dee. 22, °56 | 
t* Arnold, Welcome. ...Oct. 18, ’41 
tArnold, William S....Novy. 5, 789 
{*Atkinson, L. J....... Noy. 4, ’51 
*Babbitt, Henry P..... July 12, 31 
Babcock, Latham.....Apr. 23, ’28 
Baker, Elijah C....... .Oct. 31, 60 


Baker, George P..... Dee. 22, °56 


+Balch, John R........June 16, 28 — 


| Beckwith, Robert L 


| {Beers, Spencer.... 


| Boutelle, Wm. D 


t*Balch, Joseph, Jr... .June 16, ’28 


| *Barker, Cyrus........ Jan. 18, ’28 


TBarker, Joseph A. 
tBarker, Stephen A... .Oct. 31, 760 
Barnaby, Abner J......Jan. 18, 778 
{Bartlett, John R...... July 12, 31 
*Barton, David: .- << Apr. 23, 28 
Beckwith, Amos N....Oct. 16, ’65 
.». Jane ieee 
.. . Octal Oe 
... Oct. 21, 734 
Belcher, Joseph H......Jan. 13, °78 
+*Benson, George W....Dec. 5, 782 
Sores Jan. Loa 
+Bowen, Chas. W. Mrs. Oct. 19, 768 
t*Bowen, Tully D..... Apr. 238, ’28 
+Bowen, William...... Oct. 16, ’65 
*Bower, Samuel J...... Dee. 5, 782 
*Braman, David H.....Dec. 22, 56 
Bridges, Humphrey A..Jan. 13, 78 
Brown, John Av......- Dee. 22, 56 
Brown, Thomas....... .July 12, 81 


... duly 


Beckwith, Stevens. 


| Brown, Wm. Waterman.Oct. 18, 41 


TBrown, Wm. Whipple. July 12, 31 


| Browning, Champlin K. Nov. 4, ’51 


Bucklin, James A......Mar. 31, 773 
Bucklin, James C...... June 16, ’28 
tBudlong, Oliver A.....Dec. 5, 732 
+Bullock, William H. ..Oct. 16, 765 
t*Bullock, William P. ..July 12,31 
Burdett, Jesse........Mar. 31, 73 
Burdick, Marcus M....Mar. 81, ’73 


Burr, Edward......... Oct. 31, ’60 
Butler Cyrus. .60.5.55 Oct. 31, ’60 
Batis, brank, «one Oct. 19, ’68 
*Butts, Isaac. . 0.2... Apr. 28, ’28 


Butts, John W.........Dee. 5, 732 


Tuer Soctery. 


63 


Butts, John W., Jr.....Oct. 19, 
oubis, seth, Ir... .:. July 12, 31 
Calder, Albert L.......Dec. 22, ’56 
Calder, George B...... Dec. 22, *56 
t*Calder, William...... Dee. 5, 732 | 
Calder, William C..... Weniils NBS Yes 
fCapron, William...... Nov. 4, ’51 
*Carlile, Francis Y....Apr. 23, ’28 


fCarnoe, William M.... 
Carpenter, Clarence H..Jan. 13, 
{tCarpenter, F.W......June 16, 
Carpenter, Henry G....Nov. 4, 
{*Carpenter, Thos. F... Apr. 23, 


65 
"78 
28 
51 
28 


Carpenter, Thomas J.. Dec. 22, *56 | 
Gare, George W....... Jan. 13, ’78 
7Cartee, Cornelius 8... .July 12, 31 
pase, Philip....... +, July 12, °31 


Case, Philip Mrs..... .. Jan. 13, 
Fehace, Ira H......... Jan. 17, °42 | 
*Chace, William M....Oct. 17, 36 | 


Chadsey, George H....Oct. 19, ’63 


**Chapin, Amory...... July 12, 31 
*Childs, Charles H......Oct. 21, ’34 | 
Childs, Chas. H. Mrs...Oct. 19, ’68 

mi C@lanin, Orem. ....... Novy. 4, ’51 
fClark, Enoch W....... Dees; 732 


Clark, Henry C 
Clark, Horace Oct. 19, 68 
TClarke, George L......Dec. 22, ’56 
TClarke, William E....July 12, °31 
fCleveland, David A...Nov. 4, ’51 


+*Colwell, Francis... .July 12, 731 | 
7Cook, Otis M...:..... Oct. 16, °65 
*Cooke, Enos A........Oct. 18, ’41 


*Cooke, Isaac B 
*Cornett, Henry T..... Oct. 19, 735 
TCornett, William... ..Aug. 27, ’49 
T*Cory, John W Nov. 5, 739 
*Cowing, Joseph....... Apr. 23, °28 


78 | 


Dec. 22, °56 | 


| *Dyer, Charles, Jr 
{Colesworthy, Wm. W..Nov. 5, 89 | 
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*Cowing, Ward....:.....Nov. 5, 39 
t*Coy, George W..... June 16, ’28 
Cranston, George K.....Dec. 5, ’70 
Cranston, Henry C.. ...Oct. 16, 765 


Cranston, James E.....Dec. 22, 56 
ACN IMD, coe coe ec July 1, 28 
*Orapo, Samuel A Jan. 18, ’28 
tCrosby, William G....Dec. 22, ’56 
Curry, Aaron Bb wae Mareolen is 
Cushing, George W. ..Oct. 17, ’36 
*Dana, George 
*Dana, Payton. «2 ..7..-dan3,28 
Dart, George H.......Mar. 31, °73 
Dart, Susan P., Mrs... .Oct. 19,68 
Darton VWalliame lore Oct. 19, ’63 
*Dart, William H......Oct. 17, 736 


| *Davidson, J. J....... Apr. 28,228 


*Davidson, John 8. ...Aug. 27, 749 
tDavis, Benjamin...... Oct. 21, 734 
1*Davis, Edward N...Aug. 27, 749 
Davis, Thomas..... ..Dec. 5, 732 
Dennis, Samuel C..... Dec. 22, ’56 


tDoyle, Louis J....... Oct. 16, 765 
{Doyle, Thomas...... .July 12, 731 
| tDoyle, Thomas A....Aug. 27, ’49 
*Draper, Edward....... Jan.) 5, 728 
*Draper, Henry 8, ....; Jan. 5, 728 


{Draper, Jonathan G....Jan. 5, 28 
{Dunn, Wm. J........Apr. 23, ’28 
*Dyer, Albert F....... Jan. 18, °28 
Oct. 18, 741 
Apr. 23, ’28 


Pe Dyer, Cytug... oc. a 


Dyer, Frances E....... Oct. 17, 68 
*Dyer, Hannah F......Oct, 17, 68 
*Dver, Olney... aaa July 6, ’29 
Earle, William....... Aug. 27, ’49 
Earle, William H...... Jan. 13, ’78 
jEayrs, William......, July 12, 31 
Hddy, JohnvlH., 0... a8 Noy. 4, *51 


Eddy, John H., Jr....Mar. 31, ’73 
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fEllery Conrad C..... 
tElhott, George C 
fEllis, Isaac.... 


+*Everett, Amherst. ... 
Everett, Richmond P. . 
July 12, 


tEwer, Peter F....... 


*Harmer, Chomas...2. 
. Dee. 22, 


Farnum, Alexander... 


t*Fenner, Charles..... 
.June 16, 
-Oct. 21, 


*Fenner, Cornl. Geo.. 
*Fenner, Jeremiah... 
ftFenner, Joseph J... 
*Fenner, Thomas B.. 
+Fenner, Welcome... 
*Ferris, Peter W..... 


Fessenden, Thomas F.. . 

*Fessenden, Wm. B.... 

Field, Edward....... 
7 


Field, James F 


ihield:! Jamies: Hiv. san. 


+*Hield, John A 
*Kield, William L.... 
filasy,ifenry.. ...... 


fobey] 


*Flagg, John F.B.... 


Foster, Edward W... 
tFox, Abiel 


+Freeman, Marshall B. 


Frye, Jobn J. 224s, 
TFuller, Hiram....... 


*Hullersa liny Brit. 
Gardner, Henry W.... 
Gladding, Henry G.... 


*Gladding, John 


+Gladding, John C.... 
Oct. 


*Gladding, James W.. 
Gladding, Nathaniel. 
+Gladding, Samuel... 
Godfrey, Chas. F 
Greene, Allen........ 
Greene, Chas. W..... 


June 16, ’2 
-dan, 13, 77 
poleins We 


Apr. 23, 


.Nov. 5, 


Apr. 28, 


June 16, 
_ Wee. 5; 


June 16,’ 


Apr. 23, 


se) SIV ep ilies 
July 12, 


_Jan. 
_Jan, 


’59 
B34 
31 
56 
31 
28 
D6 
39 
28 
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*Grinnell, George...... July 12, *31 
*Grinnell, Thomas E. . Aug. 27, 749 
Hallet, George W ..... Oct. 17, 736 
tHamlin, Richard E. ..Oct. 15, 38 
*Hamlin, Samuel E....July 12, 731 
t*Hamlin, William... .Oct. 17, 736 


tHarding, Joshua...... Oct. 16, ’65 
}Harrington, Albert. ...Noy. 4, 751 
sApehaaty, (OIE ho ano Dec. 22, °56 
Harris, Caleb Mrs....Mar. 31, 773 


+Hartshorn, Chas. P...Dec. 22, 756 
fHartshorn, Sam. W..Aug. 27, 749 
*Hartshorn, Sylvester. .Noy. 5, 739 
“Hartshorn, Thos. C..June 16, ’28 
+*Hastings, Nathan:.... Jan. 5, 728 
*Hathaway, Ephraim A. Oct. 21, 34 
Hawes, Amos B...:... Dec. 22,56 
Hawkins, Thos. M...-. .Dec. 22, 56 
tHealey, Benj. W.....Mar. 31, 73 
*Heaton, David, 2d....Dec. 22, ’56 
tHedge, Frederic H....Nov. 4, 61 
tHedge, Fred. H., Jr. .Dec. 22, 756 
+Henderson, Wm. H...Oct. 17, 759 
Hobbs J ohma@yreen ere Oct. 16, ’65 
+*Holden, Charles...... Dee. 8, 732 
*Howe, George W..... July 6, °29 
Howland, Cyrus A... .Oct. 16, 76 
Howland, Henry A..... Feb. 2, 43 
t*Howland, John..... July 12, 731 
+Howland, John A..... Noy. 5, 789 
*Hudson, Henry E..... Oct. 17, 736 
*Hudson, Horatio G...July 12, 31 
*Hughes, John L...... Apr. 23, 728 
+*Humphrey, Walker. .July 12, *31 
t*Jackson, George. ...July 12, 31 
*Janes, Edwin E...... Nov. 4, 751 


+*Jastram, Mawney....Dee. 5, 32 
1*Jenckes, Thomas A. .Noy. 4, 751 
Jencks, Charles W..... Nov. 4, 751 
*Jencks, John C.......; Jan. 5, 728 
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Jencks, John J........ Dee. 22, 56 | *Lyman, Henry B..... July 12, 731 
Johnson, Joseph C..... Oct. 17, 68 | *Lyon, Danforth...... Jan. 18, ’28 
Pomness Josialin......- Apr. 28, 28 | Mackee, James A......Jan. 13, °78 
Keach, Robert L......Jan. 13, 78 | Manchester, Henry N. .Dec. 22, 56 
*Keach, William W. ..Dec. 22, 56 | +Marshall, Caleb S.....Oct. 21. 734 
Keach, Wm. W.Mrs.. .Jan. 13, "78 | +Marshall, E. A....... Oct lias 
weiseep, David C........ Oct. 18, 41 | +*Marshall, William.:..Dec. 5, ’82 
{Kelley, Robert....... Noy. 4, 751 | +Martin, Elhanan...... Oct. 21, 734 
+*Kendall, George... .Dec. 22, 56 | *Martin, Richard C....Nov. 4, ’51 
‘iondall, Henry H. s..Oct. 17, 68 | +*Mason; EarlP....... June 16, ’28 
Kendall, Henry L..... Apr. 23, 28 | *Mason; John W...... Dec. 22, 756 
*Kendall, Hiram....... Nov. 5,739) |-*Mason, Owen. 2... 2 Aprs:235 728 
+Kennon, Charles V...Oct. 17, 68 | *Mathewson, Isaac....Apr. 23, ’28 
*Kenyon, Stephen C...July 12, ’31 | +*Mauran, Joseph..... July 12, 31 
+Kimball, Charles A...Oct. 16, 65 | Mead, Marshall B...../ Aug. 27, °49 
Kimball, Henry M....Oct. 17, 68 | {Metcalf, Charles T....Dec. 22, 56 
*Kimball, Rufus W.....Feb. 2, 43 | +Metcalf, Edwin.......Oct. 19, ’68 
Knowles, John C...:.... Dee. 5, 70 | Monroe, Henry A...... Jane Leas 
*Knowles, Joseph...... Oct. 17, ’36 | *Morse, Nathan T.....Apr. 23, 728 
Knowles, Joseph, Mrs. .Jan. 13, °78 | +* Needham, John G....July 6, ’29 
“lharned, Horace... .-... July 6, 29 | +*Newell, Stanford....Oct. 18, *41 
awe @harles.... s.....Oct. 195°68)|* Nichols; Meric. 4.3.7. ; Dee. 5, 732 
*Lawton, Josiah....... Dec. 5, 82 | Nightingale, Edwin J. .Oct. 17, *59 
Meete, George A...... Mar. 31, 73 | Nightingale, Horatio R. Oct. 17, 59 
Leete, William A......Jan. 13, °78 | Nightingale, Samuel A. . Nov. 5, ’60 
*Leegett, Charles F... Apr’. 23, ’28 | *Niles, Paul S.....-... Feb. 2, 43 
+Leland, A. M..........Nov..4, 51 | {Osborn, William......Oct. 17, ’36 
*Leonard, Henry......Mar. 31, °73 |} tOsgood, Samuel...... Jan. 17, 42 
7Lewis, C. K..........Oct. 19, 63 | Packard, Henry C....Oct. 31, 63 
*Lincoln, Samuel...... Oct. 17, 736 | +Packard, William... ..Oct. 19, ’68 
Lindsey, Benjamin M. . Apr. 23, ’28 | *Padelford, Edward... . Oct. 17, 36 
Lippitt, Christopher... .Oct. 31, ’60 | Padelford, Seth.........Jan. 5, 728 
Lippitt, Louisa G., Mrs.Jan. 13, 78 | Page, Charles F.......Mar. 31, ’73 
*Lippitt, Robert L..... Nov. 8, 52 | +Paige, Frederic A..... Nov. 4, ’51 
+*Lockwood, Rhodes. . Apr. 23, ’28 | *Paige, George........ Nov. 4, ’51 
{Lockwood, R. G......Oct. 17, 86 | +Paige, Henry.........Oct. 19, ’63 
*Low, Joseph H........Dec. 5, 32 | Paine, Charles E...... Mar. 31, ’73 
futher, John... .%.. Deex22) 56 | *Paine, Daniels. .. 22: Oct. 17, 736 


Lyman, Caroline, Mrs. Jan. 13, ’78 | Paine, George T.......Jan. 13, ’78 
Lyman, Daniel W......Jan. 13, °78 | +Paine, John........... July 6, ’29 
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jane, We) Ohi) Manes Oct. 17, 36 
Paine, Louisa Mrs.....Oct. 19, ’68 
Palmer; Jobn'S.. .<2t.c8 Jan. 13, ’78 


+Parkhurst, Charles H. . Dec. 22,’56 
*Parmenter, Jona. C...Jan. 18, ’28 
Parsons, Henry L..... Dec. 22, ’56 
Payton, Augustus V...Mar. 31, ’73 
Payton, George W.....Nov. 8, 52 


Payton, H.Frank...... Mar. 31, ’73 
+*Pearson, Luther,..... Dee. 5, 32 
TEGO MAS Be Ls ead Oct. 19, ’68 
qo eckaAdien O20. sow uly goes] 


+Peckham, Francis B. .Oct. 
+Perkins George S.....Oct. ¢ 
Rerity Amos... ace a Jan. 
+ Perry, Lucian Ni. = Dec. : 
Phetteplace, James 8 ..Oct. 
Phillips, Francis J... .. Mar. ; 
+Phillips, George R....Oct. 19, ’57 
4Phillips: Jobn. fats os July 12, 3 

Phillips, John F. Mrs. ..Oct. 19, ’68 
TPitman, John T......Aug. 27,49 
*Pope, Charles H.......Dec. 5, 82 
+*Potter, Americus V. Aug. 27, ’49 
+Potter, Christopher C. . July 12,31 
}Potter, George A......July 6, 29 
+*Potter, Nathaniel F..June 16, ’28 
Rosaria lee bere aati Dee. 5, ’32 
+Randall, Thomas A. ..Dec. 22, °56 
Rathbone, Joseph H.. . July 6, ’°29 
*Rathbone, Joshua H...Dee. 5, ’32 
*Rathbone, Stephen K. .Jan. 18, "28 
tead wihasseee ae Jan. 17, °42 
*Rhodes, Charles C....Dec. 22, ’56 
*Rhodes, Chris. S.....Oct. 17, ’36 
Rhodes, George.......Nov. 4, 51 
*Rhodes, George A....Oct. 17, ’36 
+*Rhodes, James A....Dec. 22,756 
+*Rhodes, James T. ...April 23, ’28 
*Rhodes, Peleg A... .,April 23, ’28 
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+*Rhodes, Robert... ..April 23, 728 
Richards, George A....Oct. 31, ’60 
+*Richmond, Arouet. April 23, 728 
Richmond,Caroline Miss. Oct. 19,’68 
*Richmond, Franklin..April 23, 28 
Richmond, Franklin H. Dee. 22, *56 
*Richmond, George M...Dee. 5, ’32 
Rickard, George A.....Jan. 13, ’78 
Robbins, Caro. A., Mrs..Jan. 13, 778 
*Robbins, Charles T.. ..Dec. 22, 756 
*Robinson, Martin... . April 23, ’28 
*Ruggles, George B..... Dec. 5, 732 
Russell, Levi W........ Dec. 5, ’70 
*Sackett, Adnah...... Dec. 22, 756 
Sackett, Frederick M.. .Oct. 19, 68 
+*Sackett, Isaac.......July 12, 31 
Sackett, Nancy B., Mrs. .Oct. 19, 68 
Scholfield, Albert G....Novy. 4, 751 
Seabury, Frederic N. . .Dec. 22, 66 
tSeagrave, Caleb..,....Nov. 8, "52, 
*Sessions, Darius...... July 12, 731 
Sessions, Rebecca C... Oct. 16, "76 
Sessions, William... ....Oct. 16, °65 


Sharp, Lucian.......March 31, 73 
*Shattuck, Warrell..... Nov. 4, 51 
Shaw, James.........Oct. 17, “59 
{onaw, Lloyd’ ye... ter Jan. 5, 728 
*Sheldon, Edward S.... Dee. 5, 732 
*Sheldon, Nicholas. ... April 23, ’28 
Sheldon, Nicholas..... Dec. 22, 756 
Simmons, W. Seabury. . Oct. 16, 65 
*Simons, William.....June 16, ’28 


+Slocum, James T......Oct. 19, °35 
Smalley, James.......June 16, 728 
tSmith, Edwin.........Nov. 4, 61 
+Smith, Edwin T.... March 31, 773 
+Smith, George W......Novy. 8, 52 
Smith, Josiah G........ Jan. 13,778 
*Smith, Samuel J.......Jan. 5, 728 
*Smith, Stephen C...... Jan. 5, 728 


Tae Society. 


*Snow, Amos W......June 16, ’28 
Snow Amos W., Mrs... Jan. 13, °78 


Snow, Benjamin G.....Oct. 19, 57 
{Snow, Francis B.......Oct. 31, 60 
Snow, George W...... Dec. 22, ’56 
Bonow. John @s......sdsune 16, 28 
Sprague, Thomas W...Dec. 22, ’56 
TSpring, George...... June 16, ’28 


Stafford, Charles L....Jan. 13, ’78 


*Stafford, Chris. R....Apr. 23, ’28 
Stafford, Robert R....Aug. 27, ’49 
+Stafford, Samuel...... Dec. 5, °32 


Stanhope, Frederic A. .Oct. 31, 60 
Stanhope, Fred. A. Jr. Mar. 31, ’73 
+*Stead, Thomas J......July 6, 29 
pooxeere, Asel.........July 12, ’31 


Steere, Franklin A.....Oct. 19, ’68 
Stimson, Abby M., Mrs. Oct. 19, ’68 
*Stimson, John J...... Apr. 28, 728 
7Stone, Asa, Jr........ Dec. 22, ’56 
7Stone, James L........ Dec. 22,56 
*Stone, Samuel......... Jan. 5, ’28 
fSumner, John N....... Nov. 5, ‘39 
*Sweet, Joseph........ Apr, 23, ’28 
+Sweet, Joseph W....June 16, ’28 
seatts Cyrusi.c.. <b. . ee July 12, 31 


+*Taylor, Benjamin. ..Apr. 23, 28 
{Taylor, Daniel A..... Oct. 21, 734 
@faylor, John H.... .:....Dee.5, 32 
Taylor, John H., Mrs. . Jan. 13, ’78 
*Taylor, Joseph W..... Nov. 4, 61 
Taylor, Joseph W., Mrs. Jan. 13, ’78 
ON OS Apr. 23, ’28 
{Taylor, William H...Apr. 23, ’28 
*Thomas, Hanson H...Aug. 27, ’49 
+Thurber, Samuel...... Dee. 5, ’32 
+Thurber, Samuel T.... Oct. 19, °35 
+Thurston, Benjamin F’. Dec. 22, ’56 
Thurston, Cornelia R.. .Jan. 13, 78 
+Tibbitts, Henry.......June 16, ’28 
*Tillinghast, Charles F . July 12, ’31 
aye 
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Tillinghast, James..... Dee. 22) 756 
+Tingley, Albert H....Dec. 22, ’56 
Tingley, Edmund.....Dec. 22, 56 
Modded avenuu Smet Jan. 13, 78 
Torrey, Henry W.....Jan. 17, ’42 


tTown, Aaron W......Oct. 19, 63 
SAMAK. REMIT cued oe 6 Octamiegoo 
Truman, Nathan.......Nov..5, 739 


Truman, Nathan H....Mar. 31,.’°73 
*Tucker, James, Jr..... Jan. 17, °42 
*Tucker, Zachariah R.. Apr. 23, ’28 
+Underwood, John M.. Dec. 22, ’56 
*Vose, John W........O0ct. 17, 36 
Walling, Henry F....Dec. 22, ’56 
*Warner, James M..... Dee. 5, 32 
+Warren, William R.. .Oct. 16, 65 
+Waterman, William. .. Dec. 5, 32 
Weaver, Henry. L......Jan. 13, 78 
Weaver, Lucius: 2:42.52" Nov. 4, ’51 
*Weeden, Benjamin D. July 12. 31 
Weeden, Benjamin D Jan. 13, ’78 
+ Wellman, Harvey E. .Oct. 19, 68 
Wells, Charles F...... Nove, 45751 
*Westcott, Caleb......Apr. 23, 28 
*Wescott, Henry..... Jan. 5, 728 
*Wheeler, Samuel W. . Oct. 15, 738 
+Wheelock, Lucius A..Dec. 22, ’56 
Wheelwright, Chas. 8. .Oct. 16, 76 
tWhipple, Daniel S....Oct. 16, 65 
Whitaker, William..... Jan. 18, *41 
+ White, Sheldon...... July 12, 31 
Whitford, George W.. .Oct. 31, ’60 
Willbor, Benjamin H. . Dee. 22, 56 
Williams, William G....July 6, 29 
+Wood, David..........Dee. 5, 82 
+Wood, Martin S..,....Dee. 5, ’32 
Woodbury, Augustus. ..Oct. 19, 68 
+Work, Ward A...... .Oct. 21, ’34 
Wright, George W....Oct. 16, ’65 
+Yerrington, B. T.....Aug. 27, 749 
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THis Ch U RCE: 


See ee ee 


STANDING COMMITTEE, ACTING AS DEACONS.* 


JOHNECSIENCK Sane nc Mees en March 11, 1838. Died March 29, 1852 
STEPHEN Ky RATHBONE... 0.0 oe March 11, 18383—August 5, 1834 
SHER LE ADELPORD (icici: fo Deron oe 8G August 5, 1834. Declined serving 
TENE y SCOR NEI, stot ot 5 its Moma tae ne tae April 7, 1852—April 4, 1858 
PREDERICUN | ORABURY.. (ost 4.0 oc ater eee .. April 7, 1852. In Office 
JM ESs LITTINGMART co Su ot Ace eo pmee pt eee April 4, 1858. In Office 
MEMBERS. 
*A born; Abby 252.8002 Apr. 3, ’31 | Barrows, Maria L. (Baker) 
Akerman, Charles...... Man. 7597520) Oct. 5, 67 
*Akerman, Lucy E.....July 3, °42 | *Berry, Martha........ Nov. 2, 728 
fAldrich, Anna I.......Apr. 5,35 | *Billings, Alpheus...... July 3, 742 
fAldrich, William S....Apr. 5, 735 | *Billings, Lydia M..... July 3, 742 
*Allen, Phebe....:.....Dec. 4, °46 | Bridges, Annie D...... June 3, °77 
Angell, Emily F....... June 7,’74 +Briggs, George W.....Apr. 3, 731 
Angell, Mary M........ June 7, 74 | Brown, Alice R........Oct. 7, 755 
Anthony, Charlotte......Oct. 5,45  +Brownell, Roxellanna A.July 5,740 
Anthony, Margaret E...Apr. 2,48 | Bucklin, Lucy D........4 Apr. 7, 733 
Anthony, Mary B......July 2, 48 | Butts, Mehitable... .... Oct. 5, ’39 
Anthony, Mary 8S. (Weaver) Calder, George B.......July 5, ’68 
Oct. 4,’68 Calder, Katharine C....July 5, 768 
Anthony, Sarah B......Apr. 2,48 +Cartee, Cornelius 8... .June 7, ’29 
Arnold, Anna M.......Apr. 2, °71 | *Cartee, Sarah P.......June 7, 729 
Arnold, Josephine......June 7, ’74 | *Cartee, Silence. ........June 7, 729 
Arnold, Phebe Rz..2).. July 5, 63 | ¢Cartee, Susan......... Dee. 7, ’34 
*Ashton, Louisa A......Feb. 2,40 | {Carver, Lydia G...... Mar. 1, ’35 
Atkinson, Eliza A..... Dee. 1, 50 | Chase, Lydia B........ Mar. 7, 762 
Baker, Sarah P........ Mar. 6, 770 | Coles, Mary A..........July 4, ’70 
+Barker, Ann §........ Nov. 2, ’28 Cornett, Hannah V.....June 4, 48 
*Barker, Cyrus.....:.. Nov. 2, 728 | *Cornett, Henry T...... Jan. 2, 48 


+Barker, Joseph A .....July 5, 29 | *Cowing, Elizabeth......Apr. 7, 83 


*No church committee was appointed till 1833. Prior to that time, the brethren 
officiated in turn. Upon Mr. Padelford’s declination the office remained vacant for some 
years, and JoNATHAN G. DRAPER after 1835 served without appointment. 


Tue Caurcu. 


*Cowing, Esther W....Apr. 7, 33 
peowing, Mary........ Apr. 7, °33 
+Dagegett, Elizabeth. .... Oct. 5, 745 
Pana, Betsey. ........ Novy. 2, ’28 
Wana, Hsther.....2..- Nov. 2, ’28 
; Dana, George........ NOV. 2; 725. 
Rewana,.Payton....5... Noy. 2, ’28 
DEP PSSe hale) nea ee July 3, 742 
Dante VValliam): -B... 2: Mar. 5, 65 
"Dart, William H...... Feb. 3, ’61 
Davidson, Sarah B...... July 1, 55 
Diman, Emma G., (Stimson) 

Oct. 7, °55 
aDoyie, Martha J....... Jan. 7, °44 
Doyle, Sarah E........ June 1, ’56 
Doyle; Thomas A....... June 4, 48 
Draper, Jonathan G....Apr. 5, °35 
Dyer, Amey A........ June 7, 729 
Dyer, Frances E...... Mar. 7, *52 
jPyer, Hannah l...... July 4, °58 
Paddy, John H......... July 4, 758 
Eady, Mercy P........ July 4, 758 
Farnum, Charlotte B....Dec. 2, ’55 
(Harley, Lydia @...... Apr. 3, ’31 
*Fenner, AvisH........ Oct. 5, 745 
*Fenner, Harriet D.....July 7, 39 
*Fenner, Hepza A ..... July 7, 739 
*Perris, Peter W...... Mar. 4, 732 
+Ferris, Susan A....... Mar. 4, *32 
{Foster, Zeoline........July 7, 733 
*Gardner, Emma....... June 6, ’68 
*Gardner, Lucinda..... July 3, °42 
Gardner, Mary R....... Jan. Ty 4 
*Gladding, Sarah C..... Oct. 3, 75 
Godfrey, Hannah B..... June 6, ’68 
Godfrey, Harriet A..... May 5, 772 
Godfrey, Sarah F...... June 6, ’68 
Green, Anna L......... July 5, 68 


Green Anna (Larned). ..Oct. 1, 48 
Greene, Josephine M..June 4, ’76 
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+Greene, Mary W...... Apr. 5, ’40 
Griswold, Martha E. (Paine) 
Apr. 14, ’54 


*Hamlin, Hetty........ Nov. 2, ’28 
*Harding, Jeannette... Sept. 2, ’32 
Hartshorn, Charles P...Jan. 4, 752 
Hartshorn, Helen A. (Snow) 

Oct. 7, °55 
+*Hastings, Abigail....Nov. 2, 28 
+*Hastings, Jane....... Nov. 2, ’28 
*Hawkins, Mary........ Oct. 3, 58 
*Heaton, Charlotte F...Dec. 6, ’74 
Heatonamldaplitn tise Dee. 6, ’74 
Howland, Ida A........ Oct. 4, ’68 
*Howland, Janetta..... Mar. 4, 732 
*Howland, Susan....... Oct. 1, °48 
*Hughes, Elizabeth.... Mar. 5, 37 
*Hurlbut, Jane C...... Jan. 17,733 
*Hurlbut, Mary... 2.3: Apr. 7, 733 
Hyde, Ellens. . cc. osc June 3, 77 
+ Lrish;, Charles Ty 20. Sept. 1, ’67 
Jencks, Charles W..... Mar. 5, ’48 
Jencks, Fanny §....... Nov. 2, ’28 
Jencks, Harriet E. (Sheldon) 

Oct. 7, 755 
*Jencks, John C....... Noy. 2, ’28 
Jienckss Jolin ieee Jan. 1, 65 
Jencks, Sarah 8........ July 3, °42 


Johnson, Harriet A....Mar. 5, 748 


| Keach, Mary T..... _.. July 5, 68 


+Keep, Mary J. (Phillips) 

Jan, 31,36 
*Keep, Martha C. (Phillips) 

Jan. 31, ’36 


Kelley Sophia P........ Mar. 4, *32 
Kendall, Jane W...... June 4, 748 
*Kendall, Susan....... Nov. 2, ’28 
*Kennon, Charles H....Mar. 6, 59 
*Knowles, Ella A...... May 5, 772 


*Latham, Cornelia W..Apr. 14, ’54 
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Leggett, Emmeline M. .Feb. 5, ’37 
Leggett, Elizabeth....Mar. 1, 385 
+Lindsey, Eleanor A....July 5, 34 


Lippitt, Louisa G...... May 4, ’73 
Luther’ Emily.....%... Nov. 7, °52 
McCready, Sarah F. (Chad- 

Well) ee meee Sees Jan. 20, 749 
Metcalf, Charles T...... Jan. 4, 52 
Metcalf, Nancy W..... Mar. 7, 52 
pililler, “Sarah Rs. i... April 5, 735 
Morse, Ellen M........ May 6, ’66 


+Murdock, Eliza A. S..June 4, ’48 
Nightingale, Samuel A. .May 5, ’72 
*Ormsbee, Susan C..... May 1, 64 
Osgood, Ellen H. (Murdock) 
July 3,42 
*Padelford, Louisa R....Jan. 1, ’37 
Padelford, Maria L....June 4, ’71 
Padelford, Seth........ Nov. 2, ’28 
Parkhurst, Charles H..Apr. 14, 754 
Parkhurst, Eliza K., (Rath- 
ONE) cis scene Apr. 14, °54 


+Parmenter, Sarah P...Mar. 4, 32 
+Perkins, Mary A., (West- 

COU) eter aries Mian 759 co 
Phillips, Roby Ay. .:..: Sept. 3, 765 


*Poor, Ellen KE. (Hedge) . Oct. 7, °55 
Randall, Laura M. (Cleve- 


and) Seat eyo ze: June 4, °54 
7*Rathbone, Stephen K.July 5, ’29 
eid, Sarah 2/.4%. 24.5 May 6, ’66 


+Rhodes, Alice H..... June 1; 734 
+Rhodes, Caroline L....Feb. 3, 733 
*Rhodes, Eliz. P., (Pope).Apr. 2, 748 
*Rhodes, Harriet M.....July 5, ’29 
nshodes, Olive. 22 228.5, June 4, °48 
*Rhodes, Susan C .... Dec. 2, 732 
Richmond, Anna...... Jan. 19, 34 
+Rodman; Thomas P.... Dec. 4, ’36 
Sackett, Nancy B., (Parks)Je. 4, ’48 
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Sackett, Sarah H. (Sheldon) 

fn April 14, 54 
Sayles, Han’h (Cornett)..July 4, ’70 
Seabury, FredericN....Aug. 6, °48 
*Sessions, Kliza Y...... Feb. 3,733 , 
*Sessions, Eliza Y...... Dee. 2, 755 
Sessions, Rebecca C.... Dee. 2, °55 
*Sessions, Rosamond H. Dee. 2, ’55 
Shaw, Ellen........... NOW. game 
Shaw, Joseph L....... Nov. 4, 732 
Shaw, Lloyd ... . ...Nov. 2, 728 
(Shaw, Mary Re. e June 1, 734 
*Shaw Susan 8......... Nov. 2; 28 
Sheldon, Harriet S... . April 7, ’33 
Sheldon, Mary J. (Dart) . Oct. 7, 55 
*Sheldon, Nicholas... .. April 7, 733 
Sheldon, Rebecca O. ...Oct. 7, 755 
*Simpson, Mary J. .... Sept, 1, 67 


Smith, Amey J....... Nov. 2, 728 
Smith, Martha A.,...- July 3, °42 
Snow Almira F....... March 1, 735 


Snow, Sarah Josephine. . Oct. 7, °55 
Spink, Lydia B...:....May 2, 75 
Sprague, Mary E....... May 1, 59 
*Steere, Abigail N. ...June 4, 37 
*Steere, Almira W. ...Jan. 1, 765 
*Steere, Sarah... ......May 6; 32 
Stimson, Abby M ....March 3, ’33 


*Stimson,- Johnd....... Aug. 2, °57 
*Stimson Maria .......June 2, 750 
Stone, Judith §.... .. March 6, ’70 
*Stone, Pamela ....... Nov. 2, ’28 


Sweet, AnnaL.........June 4, 748 
*Sweet, Joseph ..: .. June 6, 58 
*Taylor; John H 22.23 April 5, 735 
Taylor Sarah H-....... May 2, 58 
Thurber, Sarah J.... March 5, 748 
Thurston, Cornelia R...June 4, 71 
+Tillinghast, Frances E. June 4, 48 
Tillinghast, James. ....April 2, ’48 


Tur Sunpay ScHoo.. 


Tillinghast, Sarah B. (An- 
RIVOMY os ees ew a= Nov. 7,’ 52 
Todd, Helen 8S. (Osborn) May 1, ’59 
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Willbor, Benjamin H...Jan. 7, 49 
*Willbor, Maria R ..... Jan. 7, “49 
Wallbor, Mary. Hin. ss: Jan. 7, 749 


Weaver, Fanny L...... May 4, 73 | *Williams, Charles W. Oct 24, ’47 
Weaver, Frances O... .May 7, ’71 | *Williams, Maria E...Nov. 16, 32 
WWroirre UES, «tar. exten esa < Nov. 5, 65 | *Williams, Martha...... Oct. 4, 760 
*Westcott, Clarissa F...Mar. 4, 388 | *Williams, Sarah A., (Blinn) 
*Westcott, Henry.... Nov. 2, ’28 June 1, 734 
+Westcott, Henry..... Sept. 7, 756 | Williams, William G..March 4, ’32 
+Wheelock, Lucius A ..Aug. 5, 49} +Wood, David....... March 3, ’33 
+Whipple, Frances H.. . Oct. 1. 37 
—_—_~> — 


E> UNDAY SCHOO, 


= ea Ne 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Henry Westcott....May 29-Jan 30 
Corn. Soule Cartee. Ja. 30—June ’37 
Henry L. Kendall. Oct. ’37—July ’41 
Henry W. Torrey. .Jan.’42—Jan. 743 
Egos. Perry........ Jan. ’42—Apr. 7c0 
James Tillinghast.Apr. ’50—Apr. ’64 


Aug. Woodbury... Apr. ’64-Oct. 
Fred. N. Seabury. Oct. ’67—Jan. 
Francis B. Snow. .Jan. ’69-Jan. ’70 
Levi W. Russell. . Jan. ’70-Jan. ’73 
Jos.C. Johnson. .Jan. ’73. In Office 


67 
69 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Thos. A. Doyle. ..Jan. ’43-Apr. ’50 | Wm.S8. Godfrey. . Jan. ’71—Jan. ’72 - 


Fred. N. Seabury. Apr. ’50—Apr.’68 
Francis B. Snow. . Apr. ’68—Jan. 69 
George H. Dart... Jan. ’69-Jan. ’71 


Joseph C. Johnson..Jan.’72—Jan, ’73 
Wmm.C. Calder. .Jan. ’73. In Office 


LIBRARIANS. 


Seth Padelford...Feb. ’39-Jan. °42 
Hiram Kendall...Jan. ’42-Jan.’45 
Jas. C. Anthony. .Jan. ’42—Apr. *50 
William H. Dart..Apr. ’50—Apr. ’55 
_ John J. Jencks... Apr. °55—Apr. ’59 
Nicholas Sheldon..Apr. ’59—Apr. ’61 
William B. Dart. . Apr. ’61—Apr.’63 


Charles E. Godfrey.Apr.’63—Apr.’66 
William 8. Godfrey.Apr.’66—Apr.’68 
John C. Knowles. Apr. ’68—Jan. ’72 
James F. Field. ..Jan. ’72—Jan. ’75 
William A. Leete. .Jan.’75—Jan. ’76 
Harry O. Farnum. .Jan.’76-Jan.’78 
Wm. C. Calder.Jan. ’78. In Office 
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TREASURERS. 


Henry T. Cornett..Dec. ’49-Ap. 753 ; Mary M. Angell. .Dec.’70-Jan. °77 
James E. Cranston..Ap. ’53—Ap.’68 | Emily F. Angell. .Jan. ’77—Mar. ’77 
Alice R. Brown. . Apr. ’68—Dec. ’70 | Mare. M. Burdick. Mar.’77. In Office 


SECRETARIES. 
Prior to 1868 the Assistant Superintendent acted as Secretary. 


Mary 8S. Weaver. . Apr. ’68—June’70, Rebecca 8. Field. . Jan. °72—Jan. °73 
Harry O. Farnum.June ’70-Dec. ’70 Amelia P. Kimball. Jan. ’73—Jan. ?75 
William B. Dart. .Dec. ’70-Jan. 72 Mary E. Eddy. .Jan.’75. In Office 


ores a 


RELIED CIRCLE: 


i ge 


The principal officer of the Relief Circle until quite recently was the 
Treasurer. The following named ladies have filled the office from time 
to time: Miss Janetta Howland, Mrs. Lucy D. Bucklin, Miss Martha E. 
Paine, Miss Anna L. Sweet, and Mrs. Rebecca B. Woodbury. In Jan- 
uary, 1877, the Circle was reorganized by the election of Mrs. Katherine 
C. Calder as President, Miss Mary E. Eddy, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mrs. Hannah B. Godfrey, Mrs. Martha B. Johnson and Miss Emily Angell, 
Executive Committee. In January, 1878, Mrs. Calder was re-elected 
President, Miss Rebecca O. Sheldon was elected Secretary and Treasurer, 
and Mrs. Godfrey, Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Woodbury, Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Erratum.—Page 152, strike out McCready, Sarah F., (Chadwell) Jan. 20, *49, 
and on page 130, in its proper place, read *Chadwell, Sarah F., Jan. 20, 49. 
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